




















FOR MORE THAN 110 YEARS 



the Steinway piano has been chosen by the great 
majority of internationally known musicians who regularly 
perform on the concert stage. 

Discriminating artists everywhere, in musical 
gatherings all over the world, choose and 
endorse the Steinway with complete confidence in its 
superior tone and unfailing performance: 

227 Pianists, 9 Ensembles, 60 Conductors, 

59 Orchestras, 31 Violinists, 

22 Vocalists and 
3 Special Attractions . 


These Steinway Artists are appearing at Hollywood Bowl this season 

LEONARD PENNARIO • ANDRE WATTS • GARY GRAFFMAN 
VAN CLIBURN • PETER SERKIN • VICTOR BORGE 



is the exclusive dealer 
for new Steinway pianos 
in the Los Angeles area 


3330 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, also in: Statler Center, Van Nuys, Canoga Park, Lynwood, Pasadena 








Almost the same day Elizabeth Hayes 
got her degree, she became a grandmother. 

She always wanted a college education. 
Yet even when her family was raised, 
it didn’t seem possible. 

Her husband’s estate was adequate to 
provide enough money. But the task of 
managing that money left no time for 
studying. 

Mrs. Hayes needed investment help. 
Security Bank’s trust department had the 
skill and experience to provide that help. 

They managed her trust so that she 
enjoys more income from it than she 
thought possible. 

All she does is cash her monthly check. 

If you’re a widow with similar concerns, 
why not talk to one of the trust specialists 
at Security Bank. Then just worry about your 
grades and talk about your grandchildren. 


Make your financial partner 

SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

c 1966 by Security First National Bank ... ."A 7 A ** 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


/ 
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Southern CaliforniaSymphony- 

Hollywood Bowl Association 


Chairman of the Board 
Dr. Norman Topping 


Secretary 
James B. Isaacs 


Finance 

Frederick G. Larkin, Jr. 
Philharmonic Fund 
George F. Getty II 
Music Center Building Fund 
Mrs. Norman Chandler 


Mrs. George S. Behrendt 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

President 
Joseph B. Koepfli 

Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Harry M. Bardt 

Treasurer 
Glen McDaniel 

Honorary Life Chairman of the Board 
Mrs. Norman Chandler 
President Emeritus 
C. E. Toberman 

STANDING COMMITTEE / CHAIRMEN 


Affiliated Committees 
Mrs. Lloyd Stevens Nix 
Operations 
Fred H. Ryan 


Foundations 
Dr. Raymond Kendall 
Summer Programming 
Irving J. Townsend 
Hollywood Bowl Volunteers 
Mrs. A. Raborn Phillips, Jr. 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 

Samuel F. Bowlby Z. Wayne Griffin John K. West 


Harry M. Bardt 
Welton Becket 
Dr. Arnold O. Beckman 
Mrs. George S. Behrendt 
Edgar Bergen 
Robert F. Blumofe 
Russell Bock 
Samuel F. Bowlby 
T. W. Braun 
Hal Brown 
Dr. Richard Call 
Edward W. Carter 
Mrs. Norman Chandler 
Otis Chandler 
Mrs. John Conte 


Mrs. Walter Branch 
Mrs. E. R. Chilcott 
Supervisor Ernest E. Debs 
Mrs. Ronald Edwards, Jr. 
Mrs. Edgar Lee Fraser 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS / ELECTED MEMBERS 


Mrs. Warren M. Dorn 
Ralph Edwards 
George F. Getty II 
Z. Wayne Griffin 
Fred L. Hartley 
George R. Hearst, Jr. 
Harold M. Hecht 
Richard Hotaling 
John F. Hotchkis 
Preston B. Hotchkis 
James B. Isaacs 
Dr. Abbott Kaplan 
Dr. Raymond Kendall 
Joseph B. Koepfli 
Frederick G. Larkin, Jr. 


Glen McDaniel 
Dr. Seeley G. Mudd 
Mrs. Lloyd Stevens Nix 
.Austin H. Peck,Jr. 

Clair L. Peck, Jr. 

Dr. Simon Ramo 
Byron Reynolds 
Byron (Bob) Reynolds, Jr. 
Mrs. Frank A. Rhodes, Jr. 
Lloyd E. Rigler 
Dickinson C. Ross 
Mrs. George Vernon Russell 
Fred H. Ryan 
Thomas Sarnoff 
William T. Sesnon, Jr. 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS 


Mrs. Walter Gray 
William C. Hartshorn 
Mrs. J. Roy Hoffman 
William H. Hollenbeck 
Mrs. Frederick Hooper 
Robert M. Jones 


Mrs. John A. Lambie 
Councilman Paul H. Lamport 
Mrs. I. N. Lawson 
Mrs. Titus LeClair 
Mrs. Irvin W. Martenson 
Mrs. Peter Parfitt 


H. Russell Smith 
Robert Strub 
Mrs. Frederic H. Sturdy 
Mrs. Charles B. Thornton 
Homer Toberman 
Dr. Norman Topping 
Irving J. Townsend 
Oscar A. Trippet 
Clifford Tweter 
Richard R. Von Hagen 
Mrs. Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr. 
John K. West 
Dr. John Cree Wilson, Jr. 

Robert Wood 
Edward K. Zuckerman 


Mrs. A. Raborn Phillips, Jr. 
Mrs. Stephen A. Smith 
Mrs. Chan Thomas 
Dr. C. C. Trillingham 
Frank Vitale 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS 

Dr. Robert J. Bernard Henry O. Duque C. E. Toberman 

Mrs. Artie Mason Carter George R. Martin Irving M. Walker 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

Jack Benny Walt Disney Irene Dunne Griffin Danny Kaye 

Richard Crooks Dr. Richard Gilman Jascha Heifetz Art Linkletter 

Dr. Franklin D. Murphy Gregor Piatigorsky Meredith Willson 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mahlon E. Arnett 
Mrs. Lemuel E. Bancroft 
F. Marion Banks 
Asa V. Call 
Walter W. Candy, Jr. 
Norman Chandler 
Dr. Arthur G. Coons 


Terrell Drinkwater 
Charles E. Ducommun 
John Anson Ford 
Courtlandt Gross 
Jack Horton 
Mrs. Preston Hotchkis 


Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish 
Cornwell Jackson 
Thomas V. Jones 
Dr. Vern O. Knudsen 
Ernest Loebbecke 
Charles Luckman 


John A. McCone 
Neil Petree 
Dr. George Piness 
Mrs. Henry Salvatori 
Harry J. Volk 
Lew Wasserman 
Gwynn Wilson 


GENERAL MANAGER 

Joseph H. Salyers 











The Symbol of Elegance 
in a setting of incomparable grandeur. 

The most distinguished development of its kind in the world 
now offers view sites from $ 35 , 000 , estate sites to $ 150,000 
Above Hollywood Boulevard between Nichols and Laurel Canyon. 

Main Entrance located at Hollywood Blvd. and Laurel Canyon 
RUSS VINCENT REALTY CO. 

155 2 bJ. Highland Avenue, Hollywood 28 . For appointment phone HO 4 - 2101 







SOME NIGHTS YOU’D THINK EVERYBODY DRIVES CADILLACS. 
It’s not at all unusual to see Cadillacs of many styles and vintages arriving 
at a single occasion. For wherever discerning people gather, you’ll find 
Cadillac their overwhelming choice. Their reasons are legion —including 
impressive styling, remarkably comfortable and luxurious interiors, and 
exceptional performance. They also know that the car is truly rewarding 
at resale time. See your authorized dealer soon—and then discover the 
real significance of Cadillac’s new elegance, excellence and excitement. 


visit Your Authorized Cadillac Dealer 


Standard of the World 


Cadillac Motor Car Division 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL VOLUNTEER COUNCIL 


Chairman 

MRS. A. RABORN PHILLIPS, JR. 

j 

Vice Chairman 

MRS. CHANDLER HARRIS 

Recording Secretary 

MRS. THOMAS M. FRENCH 

Corresponding Secretary 

MRS. FRED A. GUFFIN 

Treasurer 

MISS RUTH SAINT 

Advisory Committee Chairman 
MRS. GEORGE B. ALLISON 

Areas 

MRS. HERBERT C. BEHRENS 
MRS. DANIEL D. WILE 

Boxholders and Subscribers 

MRS. ANTHONY THORMIN 
MRS. WALTER NED POLLOCK 

Bus-to-Bowl 

MRS. RAGNAR QVALE 

Opening Night Hospitality 
MRS. GEORGE BELL 


Carriage Club 

MRS. ROBERT SIDES 
MRS. HARRY LAUGHLIN 

Children's Concert 

MRS. HERBERT PHILBROOK, JR. 
MRS. FENTON TAYLOR, JR. 

Colleges and Universities 

MRS. RICHARD HULETT 

Colleges and Universities Alumni 

MR. AND MRS. ROBERT MEYLER, JR. 

Los Honores 

MRS. HOMER TOBERMAN 
MRS. THADDEUS UP DE GRAFF 

Patroness Committee 

MRS. FREEMAN BRANT 

Press 

MRS. CHANDLER HARRIS 
Patio Party 

MRS. CARL R. TERZIAN 
MRS. WILLIAM CLEMENTS 

Tours 

MRS. GEORGE HOPE 
MRS. GEOFFREY FARRER 


We Point with. Pride 


Seated next to us at a concert last week 
were two very enthusiastic Hollywood Bowl 
patrons. During the course of the evening 
we said proudly that we worked closely 
with the Bowl Volunteers. Our neighbors 
quickly said “Oh, without the Volunteers 
there would be no Hollywood Bowl.” We 
can’t vouch for the validity of this state¬ 
ment, but we can certainly point with 
pride to the thousands of women who have 
served Hollywood Bowl as Volunteers. 

It is interesting to see how the Volunteer 
program works. First there is a Volunteer 
Council, this year headed by Mrs. A. 
Raborn Phillips. It is the duty of this board 
to serve as coordinating body for area 
chairmen who come from communities 
ranging from Orange County to Santa 
Barbara and from Santa Monica to San 
Bernardino. 

Each area, under the Volunteer Council 
chairmenship of Mrs. Herbert C. Behrens 
and Mrs. Daniel D. Wile, is also headed 
by a chairman and has its own central 


committee. In this manner activities in 
furthering interest in Hollywood Bowl are 
carried out at the convenience and tempo 
of each community. First objective of all 
Volunteers, of course, is to fill California’s 
famous amphitheater, not only with de¬ 
voted music lovers, but with newcomers 
to the Southern California scene. 

One way to do this is through good pub¬ 
licity. Heading this committee on the 
Volunteer Council is Mrs. Chandler Harris. 
The chairmanship is repeated in each area 
and the enthusiasm of Volunteer press 
chairmen has paid off in thousands of 
inches of newspaper pictures and copy. 

A unique attribute shared by Bowl Volun¬ 
teers is that it is “fun” to be a part of 
summer activities at the Bowl. Volunteer 
workers are closely knit and hard working, 
and yet it IS a fun group. Proof of this is 
the fact that each season finds hundreds of 
women, from all parts of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, signing up again as Hollywood Bowl 
Volunteers. — W. H. 
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EDGHRDO ACOSTA GALLERY 


ARMAND GUILLAUMIN 
Vieux Pommiers en Fleur 
Oil on canvas 
26 x 32 inches 
Signed. 

Annotated by the artist and dated 1897 au verso. 
Formerly Leonce and Paul Rosenberg 
Formerly Bernheim-Jeune. 

DISTINGUISHED 

IMPRESSIONIST AND POST-IMPRESSIONIST 
MASTERS 


441 North Bedford Drive 
276 1977 


Beverly Hills, California 
276-2402 





AREA CHAIRMEN 


ALTADENA 

Mrs. David G. Soash 

BEACH CITIES 

Mrs. James C. Foley 
Mrs. Robert F. Lande 

BEVERLY HILLS 

Mrs. Howard Markel 
Mrs. H. Robert Gluck 

BURBANK 

Mrs. A. Kendall O’Connor 

COMPTON 

Mrs. Irving P. Austin 

DOWNEY 

Mrs. Jordan Phillips 

FOOTHILL 

Mrs. Malcom Harris 

GLENDALE 
Mrs. W. W. Kemps 

INGLEWOOD 
Mrs. Jack Crochet 

LA CANADA - FLINTRIDGE 
Mrs. Oliver Martindale 

LA HABRA 

Mrs. Delmar C. Taylor 

PACIFIC PALISADES 

Mrs. Arnold Anchordoguy 
Mrs. Richard Pruter 

PICO RIVERA 
Councilman Ruth Bennell 

REDLANDS 
Mrs. James Lewis 

SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
Mrs. J. Donald Tichenor 


SAN GABRIEL VALLEY 

Mrs. Benedict Schiavo 
Mrs. Halstead McCormac 

SAN MARINO 

Mrs. David Schweickert 

SANTA BARBARA 

Mr. and Mrs. Ersie Martin 

SANTA MONICA - WESTSIDE 
Mrs. Leon Elder, Jr. 

SEAL BEACH 
Mrs. Thomas Crowley 
Mrs. J. F. Lanning 

SOUTH PASADENA 
Mrs. R. E. Driskel 

WHITTIER 

Mrs. Daniel D. Wile 
Mrs. Herbert C. Behrens 


PRESS 


Mrs. Chandler Harris 
Chairman 

Mrs. David Kirbach 
Mrs. Remi Nadeau 
Mrs. Phillip Booth 
Ms. Rose Dorrance 
Mrs. Carolyn Kelly 
Mrs. Earl C. Towsley 
Mrs. J. William Cochran 
Mrs. James L. Cullen 
Mrs. Percy Ensley, Jr. 
Mrs. George Inge 
Mrs. Otto J. Neufeld 
Mrs. Edwin W. Dean 
Ms. Mason Gordon 
Mrs. Merle McKinley 
Mrs. Eugene Shank 
Mrs. Donald Kreinheder 
Mrs. Beverly Nininger 
Mrs. James Facer 
Mrs. Clifton Clouse 
Mrs. Charles Hanson 













setting developed by one of Barker's inspired 
decorators. Dominating the scene, a 
handcrafted, imported Spanish secretary, 695. 



Complete decorating service also available through Barker Bros. Beverly Hills Studio, Hollywood, Pasadena, 
Ventura, West Covina, Los Altos Center at Long Beach, Santa Ana, Glendale, Riverside, San Bernardino 


/O 

BARKER B 


Lot Angelos 


and Figueroa 
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Enjoy dinner on the way to the Bowl . . . only minutes away! 

Lunch 11:30 until 2, Dinner 4 until 8 P.M. 

Sunday Dinner 12 until 8 P.M., Closed Mondays 

1716 North Cahuenga, just north of Hollywood Boulevard 

HOIlywood 3-7576 


NEVER UNDERESTIMATE . . . 

THE POWER OF A VOLUNTEER 

Hollywood Bowl Association thanks the Volunteer Committees 
whose continuing support and enthusiasm contribute so greatly to 
the success of this 45th Hollywood Bowl Season. 

This week the Hollywood Bowl welcomes various community groups 
which have made arrangements through their Volunteer Committees 
listed below to attend concerts. 

SAN GABRIEL VALLEY 

Mrs. Benedict Schiavo, Chairman 

Hollywood Bowl Association also welcomes the following groups. 

We appreciate your interest and hope you will return for another 
evening of music under the stars at Hollywood Bowl. 

Crary Tours 

Costa Mesa Recreation Department 
Viennese Culture Club 

International Committee of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Pilgrim Place 

If your group does not appear in this listing , we apologize for its 
omission. However , we are unable to include names of groups received 
after our printing deadline. We hope you enjoy the concert 
and will return to Hollywood Bowl — soon and often. 




certain people dine 

at the club before the theater 


476-2801 


PCI Represents Felger Homes 
in these prestige locations 



for them, there is a certain 
custom home building service... 

People who are busy doing things tell PCI 
what they want in a new home. PCI furnishes 
you with floor plans, custom lots, contractor, 
decorator, financing and sale of your present 
home...a coordinated building program for 
custom homes priced from $44,500 to $225,000. 
Come to the location you prefer, or call us from 
the club. 



ENCINO KNOLLS 
Calneva at Goldenrod Place 
LAUREL HILLS 
Mulholland at Laurel Pass 
KNOLLWOOD ESTATES 
Pineridge Dr. at Kenny 
TROUSDALE ESTATES 
1915 Loma Vista 

Property Coordinators, Inc. 
645 N.'Sepulveda Blvd. 

Los Angeles 90049 
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SUNDAY 

ATTH 

BOW 

JUNE 5 THRU SEPTEMBER 25,190 


“Sunday at the Bowl“ quickly has become 
“a must” for the whole family since it began 
in June. Picnics, music and a splendid ex¬ 
hibition of paintings, sculpture and photog¬ 
raphy are there for the asking. Thousands 
have taken advantage of this sunlit recrea¬ 
tion at no admission charge. 

Co-sponsored by the Hollywood Bowl 
Association and the County of Los Angeles 
Department of Parks and Recreation, “Sun¬ 
day at the Bowl,” in addition to art, has 
provided a pleased audience for hundreds 
of our non-professional musicians and sing¬ 
ers. It all adds up to an ideal day, and we 
invite you to enjoy it, too, if you haven’t 
already. 

This week the painting of Sheila Ripps 
and Kenneth Wilson, and the photography 
of Glen Sunderland are on exhibit on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evenings. 
These artists were selected at the seventh 
exhibition as best of “Sunday at the Bowl.” 

Their works were judged by Penzo 
Fenci, Noel Quinn and Harvey Spiegel, 
artists and art educators in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Next Sunday, the musicians and singers 
entertaining at “Sunday at the Bowl” in¬ 
clude The Belcanto Classes, a mixed chorus; 
a repeat appearance of the jazz combo, 
the Richard Carpenter Trio; and the 562nd 
United States Air Force Band from Van 
Nuys Air National Guard Base. 


Burton W. Chace, Chairman 
Supervisor , 4th District 


Frank G. Bonelli, Supervisor , 1st District 
Kenneth Hahn, Supervisor , 2nd District 
Ernest E. Debs, Supervisory 3rd District 
Warren M. Dorn, Supervisor , 5th District 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSIC COMMISSION 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. William H. Hollenbeck, 
President 


Mrs. Marcus H. Rabwin, 
Vice President 
Mrs. Irving P. Austin* 


Mr. Ernest F. Smith, 
Secretary 
Mrs. Fay E. Allen 


Mr. John te Groen, Executive Secretary 

Mrs. Dorothea Battreall Schwartz, Recording Secretary 
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MEMBERS 

Mrs. Victor Carter 
Mr. Howard Conrad 
Mrs. Richard Corenson 
Mrs. Howard W. Coy 

* Past Presidents 


Mr. J. E. Hoeft 

Mrs. George H. Kennedy 

Mr. Thomas J. McDermott, Sr. 


Mrs. Roy E. Quanstrom 
Mrs. Helen Cordell Terzo* 
Mrs. Herman Weiss 






ON THE CITY CALENDAR ... 



“CHURCH OF ST. SEV- 
ERIN, PARIS” by Lecoque, 
is one of the paintings in 
“The Persistent Academy” 
currently exhibited at the 
Municipal Art Gallery. 


The Los Angeles Bureau of Music 
reaches the halfway mark of CONCERTS 
ON THE GREEN, Sunday, August 21, at 
4:30, with the sixth presentation of its 
Outdoor Chamber Music Festival, held 
yearly in the gardens of Hollyhock House 
in Barnsdall Park. The featured group will 
be the THREE ARTS TRIO in a program 
of Ravel, Haubiel and Beethoven. The ar¬ 
tists are Betty Marks, violin, Harry Sherin, 
cello, and Lowndes Maury, piano. The 
public is cordially invited to attend. 

With the showing of “The Persistent 


Academy” at the Municipal Art Gallery, 
Barnsdall Park, 4800 Hollywood Blvd., 
now through September 4, enthusiastic 
visitors are reiterating their interest in 
artists who follow more traditional atti¬ 
tudes in their works. Over 50 prominent 
contemporary conservative Southern Cali¬ 
fornia artists are represented in the exhibi¬ 
tion. These artists have been carefully 
selected so that major examples of current 
conservative art is on display. No admission. 
Gallery hours: 1-9 Tuesday through Friday; 
1-5 Saturday and Sunday. Closed Monday. 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES CITY COUNCIL 

Sam Yorty, Mayor L. E. Timberlake, President 

Ernani Bernardi 
Thomas Bradley 
Marvin Braude 
John P. Cassidy 
Edmund D. Edelman 
John Ferraro 
John S. Gibson, Jr. 


MUNICIPAL ART COMMISSION 
Eddy S. Feldman, President 
Milton B. Scott, Vice President 
Mrs. Douglas Goodan 
Mrs. Bart Lytton 
Dr. William F. Quinn 


John C. Holland 
Paul H. Lamport 
Gilbert W. Lindsay 
Billy G. Mills 
Louis R. Nowell 
James B. Potter, Jr. 
Thomas D. Shepard 

MUNICIPAL ART DEPARTMENT 

Kenneth Ross, General Manager 
Curt Opliger, Art Coordinator 

BUREAU OF MUSIC 

Lloyd A. Stone, Coordinator 

Fred O. Swan, Assistant Coordinator 
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9008 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 


LOS ANGIrLES 48, CALIFO 


IA BRADSHAW 2-5647 


FURNITURE DESIGNED BY A. F. MONTEVERDI 

Available through your Interior Designer or Furniture Dealer 














HOLLYWOOD BOWL-1966 

Featuring the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 


Tuesday, August 16 

ANDRE PREVIN, conductor; PETER SERKIN, pianist 
Ives: Variations on America /Bartok: Piano Concerto No. 3 / Rachmaninoff: Symphony No. 2 


Thursday, August 18 

VIENNESE NIGHT: ANTON PAULIK, conductor; HILDE GUEDEN, soprano; 
WALDEMAR KMENTT, tenor 

Johann Strauss: selections from die fledermaus, a night in Venice, the gypsy baron/ 
Lehar: selections from the merry widow, eva, land of smiles, paganini, giuditta/ 

— and many more 


Saturday, August 20 

WINNERS OF 1966 INTERNATIONAL TCHAIKOVSKY COMPETITION: 
SK1TCH HENDERSON, conductor; JANE MARSH, soprano; 
VERONICA TYLER, soprano; SIMON ESTES, bass-baritone 


Tuesday, August 23 

S1XTEN EHRL1NG, conductor; MARY COSTA, soprano 
Nielsen: Overture to maskerade/ Prokofieff: Classical Symphony in D/Richard Strauss: Four 
Last Songs, with orchestra/Selections from Rossini, Charpentier, and Gounod operas / 
Respighi: the pines of rome 


Thursday, August 25 

AN EVENING WITH DUKE ELLINGTON & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Hit songs such as satin doll, mood indigo, don’t get around much anymore, 
sophisticated lady, caravan. Also harlem, concerto grosso for big band and 
symphony orchestra — and others. 

Friday, August 26 

THE BOWL GOES LATIN! Favorite music of Latin America with today's top TV, motion 
picture and recording artists. Produced by Rita and Antonio De Marco. 

Saturday, August 27 

RODGERS & HAMMERSTE1N NIGHT: JOHN GREEN, conductor; JEAN FENN, 
soprano; KATHERINE H1LGENBERG, contralto; CHRIS LAC HON A, tenor; 
RICHARD FREDRICKS, baritone; ROGER WAGNER CHORALE, Roger Wagner, director 
Selections from state fair, the king and i, carousel, Cinderella, south pacific, 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC, OKLAHOMA! 


Tuesday, August 30 

HENRY LEWIS, conductor; MARILYN HORNE, mezzo-soprano 
Berlioz: Overture to the corsair, excerpts from romeo and juliet /Selections from Massenet . 
Gounod, and Bizet operas/ Wagner: selections from lohengrin and gotterdammerung 


Wednesday, August 31 

FESTIVAL POLYNESIA! An S. Hurok attraction. Also on September 1, 2 & 3. 

This unique company of 175 dancers, singers and musicians — in its mainland debut — 
brings you authentic songs and dances of Polynesia. Program to be announced. 

Tickets now on sale at Hollywood Bowl and 195 ticket offices throughout Southern California 

for all of the above events. 
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JOIN THE ADVANCE GUARD OF MUSIC LOVERS 

who regularly receive early information on the performing arts — season 
and single attractions presented in Hollywood Bowl and The Music 
Center. Just fill out the coupon below and mail to: Advance Information, 
P. O. Box 1951, Los Angeles 90012. 


Please place my name on the mailing list to receive advance information 
on the performing arts in Hollywood Bowl and The Music Center. 


Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 


Telephone 

Add mss 

Please print name 


City 

State 

_Zip Code 
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California Federal ize 
your cash reserve 

Keep your cash reserve soundly 
invested and ready for any use while 
earning the highest prevailing divi¬ 
dend rate at the nation's largest federal 
savings association. Federal charter... 
federal insurance. Assets over $1.4 
billion. Established in 1925. Eighteen 
offices in Southern California. 


CALIFORNIA 

FEDERAL 

SAVINGS 

AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE: CALIFORNIA FEDERAL PLAZA BUILDING 
5670 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD. LOS ANGELES 
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PARK HOMES 

a condominium 


HOLLYWOOD 

HIGHLANDS 

AT THE TOP OF THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
from $29,950 • from 10 % Down 

RUPPE REALTY, Sales Agents • Phone: 8764822 • Models open daily, 10 to dark 

2701 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD WEST • LOS ANGELES 


THE NOBILITY 
AND TRADITIONAL CHARM 
OF OLD CALIFORNIA 
IN TODAY’S MOST-DESIRED 
LOCATION 
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JSenores y Senior as! 


Hang on to your serapes! — “The 
Bowl Goes Latin” on August 26 in 
another dazzling Friday night “Special” 
served up in tabasco-flavored music of 
Latin America. 

And, what chefs! 

From Mexico will come the “ranchero” 
music of the fabulous El Mariachi Los 
Cam per os. 

Lovely Queta Jimenez, nicknamed La 
Preta Linda. 

There will be Andy Russell with his 
particular brand of song. 

Rene Touzet — the brilliant composer, 
pianist, and arranger — will accent the 
Latin manner with his famous orchestra 
and entertainers. 

Still more: 

Mexico’s answer to Paul Anka, Gor¬ 
don MacRae and Elvis Presley rolled into 
one — Alberto Vazquez . 


From Chile comes chansonier Antonio 
Prieto! 

Those exponents of romantic Mexico 
of yesteryear — La Rondalla Tijuana, 
the famous madrigal singers! 

“Senor, this most surely must be the 
conclusion of such an array of stars.” 

But it is not! 

There also will be Miguelito Valdez 
(“Mr. Babalu”) and the handsome Mexi¬ 
can film star, Tito Guizar! 

And, certainly not last nor least are 
Xavier Cugat, Miguel Aceves Mejia, and 
Ernest Borgnine! 

Indeed, “The Hollywood Bowl Goes 
Latin” with a bang! Producers Rita and 
Antonio De Marco seem to have spared 
neither effort nor expense to bring us one 
of the most star-studded Latin evenings 
in the history of the amphitheatre. 



M A Lunar Sentry 
Watches Over the City 
and. the Music of Kern or Kostelanetz 
Fills the Night... on the String Shift 
10-12 Midnight — Monday through Saturday 
Beautiful Music Always 
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Andre Previn 

One of the most celebrated symphonies of all time - 
Rachmaninoff’s Sym phon y No. 2 -inspires Prey in 
and England’s finest Symphony Orchestra to one of 
the most intense performances you are likely to 
hear. Previn's understanding of the Russian idiom is 
equally evident in his Red Seal recordings, with 
the London Symphony of Tchaikovsky's S ymphony 
No. 2 and Shostakovich’s Sym phony No. 5 . All 
three in brilliant Dynag roove sound. 













Symphonies Under the Stars 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 16, 1966 AT 8:30 P.M. 


ANDRE PREVIN, Guest Conductor 
PETER SERKIN, Pianist 

IVES Variations on America 

Arr. by William Schuman 

BARTOK Concerto No. 3 for Piano and Orchestra 

Allegretto 
Adagio religioso 
Allegro vivace 

Peter Serkin 


INTERMISSION 

RACHMANINOFF Symphony No. 2 in E minor, Op. 27 

Largo 

Allegro molto 
Adagio 

Allegro vivace 


Mr. Serkin plays the Steinway exclusively 
Mr. Serkin records for RCA-Victor 
The Baldwin is the official Hollywood Bowl piano 
Hollywood Bowl Carillon Theme by Elinor Remick Warren 
Floral and stage decorations by Pacific Pageants 
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BALDWIN 

The Personal Choice of 

ANDRE PREVIN 


The same superiority of tone and response that makes Baldwin the choice 
of those best qualified to judge is yours to cherish in a Baldwin-built piano 
just right for you. Visit our showrooms and let us show you why Baldwin 
is the name honored in the best circles whenever piano music is discussed. 



BALDWIN 

PIANO & ORGAN COMPANY 

3273 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles DU 7-5221 

14611 Ventura Boulevard, Sherman Oaks ST 9-7188 
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ANDRE PREVIN, composer, conductor, pi¬ 
anist, arranger, and four-time Oscar win¬ 
ner ( Gigi, Porgy and Bess, Irma La 
Douce, and My Fair Lady), has concen¬ 
trated in recent years more and more on 
his conducting career. During the 1966- 
67 season he will conduct sixty concerts 
with various U.S. orchestras and will be¬ 
come the principal guest conductor for 
the Houston Symphony. He will take the 
London Symphony Orchestra on a tour 
of Great Britain and appear as guest con¬ 
ductor with symphony orchestras in Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, and other European cit¬ 
ies. In addition, he has signed a long¬ 
term contract with RCA Victor Red Seal 


Records that will enable him to conduct 
some of the world’s best orchestras. 

With his lyricist-wife Dory, Previn has 
composed an 18-song musical score for 
the film Goodbye Mr. Chips, for which 
he will start pre-recording rehearsals next 
February in London. He is also com¬ 
posing his first Broadway musical, set for 
production in 1967-68, called Coco, 
about the life of 83-year-old Parisian de¬ 
signer Coco Chanel, in which he is col¬ 
laborating with Alan Jay Lerner. As a 
serious composer, he has written a sym¬ 
phony and a quantity of piano and cham¬ 
ber works. Both the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra and the London Symphony 
Orchestra have recently commissioned 
him to compose major pieces of music. 

Andre Previn has also made numerous 
recordings as a pianist. In some of his 
concerts, he conducts the orchestra from 
the keyboard. He also plays with various 
chamber groups for relaxation — particu¬ 
larly the Pacific Arts Trio. 

Born in Berlin in 1929, Previn emi¬ 
grated to the U.S. with his parents when 
he was nine. He studied classical music 
under Italian composer-conductor Mario 
Castelnuovo - Tedesco, conducted the 
Young People’s Symphony at Beverly 
Hills High School, and at sixteen got his 
first movie job with MGM. Signed to a 
long-term contract, he remained with 
MGM until the mid-fifties, composing 
many famous original film scores. 


For 

over half 

INSURANCE 

a century 

C. E. TOBERMAN CO. 

1717 NORTH HIGHLAND AVENUE • HOLLYWOOD 28 • 462-0874 
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Peter Serkin 


Comparing several noted readings of the Goldber g 
Variations, HiFi/Stereo Review judged Serkin’s 
performance as "the most impressive by far" And, 
about Serkin's recording of Schubert’s Sonata 
in G, High Fidelity said "... destined to become an 
important landmark in the career of a memorable 
artist." Both albums in brilliant Dynagrogye sound. 

rca Victors 

(*3y The most trusted name in sound ^*1/ 


Schubert 
Sonata in 

Op. 78 


PETER 
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PETER SERKIN, nineteen-year-old pianist, 
was born in New York City, but spent 
much of his childhood on the family’s 
farm in Vermont. He entered the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia in 1958 
and studied there for six years with Lee 
Luvisi, Mieczyslaw Horszowski, and his 
father, Rudolf Serkin. The following 
summer he made his first public appear¬ 
ance in a performance of the Haydn 
Concerto conducted by Alexander 
Schneider at the Marlboro Music Festi¬ 
val. 


In 1961, young Serkin, then fourteen, 
was heard in recitals in several eastern 
cities and, in October of that year, per¬ 
formed with his father the Mozart Con¬ 
certo in E Flat for Two Pianos with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. He has since 
played the same concerto with the Cleve¬ 
land Orchestra, with orchestras in Paris 
and Brussels, and with the Marlboro Fes¬ 
tival Orchestra in Washington and New 
York. 

During the past few seasons, Peter Ser¬ 
kin has given recitals in Baltimore, Phil¬ 
adelphia, Toronto, Washington, and 
many other American cities. He has ap¬ 
peared on several occasions at the Casals 
Festival in Puerto Rico. During the 1964- 
65 season, the pianist’s first full year of 
concertizing, he made his London debut 
and gave recitals in Switzerland, Ger¬ 
many, and Iceland. He also toured Ger¬ 
many with the Budapest Radio Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra and appeared with the 
English Chamber Orchestra at the Edin¬ 
burgh Festival. Last summer he partici¬ 
pated for the first time at the noted Pra- 
des Festival in France, of which Pablo 
Casals is music director. 

Mr. Serkin records for RCA Victor. 


DAVID 





the STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS 
STORY & CLARK SPINETS AND CONSOLES 
USED STEINWAYS AND OTHER FAMOUS MAKES 
- // 

YAMAHA GRANDS AS PURCHASED BY THE 
LOS ANGELES BOARD OF EDUCATION 
8162 BEVERLY BLVD. OL 1-3060 OL 2-2733 
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Tuesday, August 16, 1966 

VARIATIONS ON “AMERICA” 

Charles Ives (1874 1954) 

Orchestrated by 

William Schuman (1910- ) 

On his graduation from Yale at twen¬ 
ty-three, Charles Ives decided that if his 
music could not support him, he would 
go into business to support his music. 
Starting in a lowly position in the insur¬ 
ance business in New York, he rose to 
prominence, while following the muses 
in his spare time. The distractions of 
World War I, and a serious illness which 
left him with a damaged heart, brought 
his musical career practically to a halt 
while he was a comparatively young man. 
Ives lived to be nearly eighty, but his ma¬ 
ture works all date from the twenty-year 
period 1896-1916. 

Although some of his works were pri¬ 
vately printed, none was ever published 
until 1929. He never heard any of his 
orchestral works performed in their en¬ 
tirety until 1931. Even today, only a 
modest portion of his music has reached 
the public. There is still some doubt as 
to the playability of some of his works -- 
a question which did not concern him 
greatly. 

The most important influence in 
Charles Ives’ musical life was his father. 
George Ives once had led a Union Army 
band, which is supposed to have passed 
in review before Lincoln and Grant 
during the siege of Richmond. What 
George’s later musical accomplishments 
may have lacked in polish, they made 
up in variety. He taught piano, violin, 
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and theory in their home town of Dan¬ 
bury, Connecticut, conducted a local 
band, and became a student of acoustics. 

Ives began to play the piano at eight, 
without instruction. His playing con¬ 
sisted mostly of attempts to reproduce 
the sounds of his father’s band. A short 
time later the local German barber, who 
was a member of the band, taught him 
to play the drums, using an empty tub 
as an instrument. 

At thirteen Charles composed a Holi¬ 
day Quick Step, which his father’s band 
played in the Decoration Day parade. 
At fourteen he was organist of the First 
Baptist Church, and soon began giving 
organ recitals. 

Those were days when musical talent 
was considered a social asset in a girl, 
and a bit unlucky in a boy. Ives divided 
his time between the gentle art of music 
(though gentle sounds never appealed to 
him) and the more appreciated arts of 
the athletic field. He was captain of the 
football team at Danbury Academy and 


Danbury High School, and pitched for 
the Hopkins Preparatory School baseball 
team. 

George Ives never wrote music; his 
son was his spokesman, setting down 
what he might have written had he been 
a composer. The musical thinking of 
both father and son was shaped by two 
forces: the popular music of their day, 
and their own experimental bent. The 
raw material of Ives’ music, then, is the 
music of the stage, the parlor, the 
church, and the dance hall of America 
around the turn of the century. The 
treatment, endless in its variety, includes 
many of the technical procedures of the 
twentieth century, in embryonic form at 
least. 

Ives considered the composers, pro¬ 
fessors, and listeners whose ears were 
easily offended by unconventional sounds, 
as pantywaists, and always referred to 
them by the name “Rollo.” Strength, 
character, and the pioneer virtues were 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 



The Day We Took "Milk" 
Off Our Building 


First the K came down. Then the L, the I and the M followed. In a day, the word, 
"Milk" disappeared from the tall white building on Wilshire. 

Today, our sign reads the Carnation Company. Our growing list of Carnation food 
products now includes, Carnation instant breakfast, Carnation Evaporated Milk, 
Carnation Instant Nonfat Dry Milk, Carnation Coffee-mate, Carnation Fresh Milk 
and Ice Cream, Carnation Instant Malted Milk, Friskies Pet Foods, Simple Simon 
Frozen Pies, Albers Prepared Mixes, Contadina Foods and Carnalac Infant Formula. 


Carnation Company—a world leader in nutrition. 

World Headquarters: 5045 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 
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BEVERLY HILLS / CR. 3-3388 

Cocktails - Dinner 
Cuisine Francaise 
Open Daily 5 P.M. 

TRATTORI A 
SUNSET STRIP / 272-8266 

Cocktails - Dinner 
Italian Cuisine 
Open Daily 5 P.M. 


RJ^THUMUT 

9000 


Open Daily 4 P.M. 
Cocktails - Dinner 
Home of The Manhattan Steak 

SUNSET STRIP / 273-6900 



BEVERLY HILLS / BR. 2 8484 

Luncheon - Cocktails - Dinner 
Daily 11:30 A.M., Sun. 4 P.M. 


the qualities he most admired, and 
which he endeavored to infuse into his 
music. Like Walt Whitman, he asserted 
the right of the American artist to be 
himself, and not beholden to any Euro¬ 
pean model. 

Ives composed his Variations on a 
National Hymn for organ in 1891, 
around the time he was graduating from 
Hopkins and making his decision to con¬ 
tinue his education at Yale. He included 
it in organ recitals in Danbury and in 
Brewster, New York, but obeying his 
father’s admonition, refrained from play¬ 
ing the more experimental parts in 
church. 

The eminent American composer 
William Schuman made the orchestral 
transcription in 1963, on the occasion 
of the twentieth anniversary of Broad¬ 
cast Music, Inc. 

The composition is in the form of an 
introduction, chorale, and five variations. 
The two interludes, added between 1891 
and 1894, are polytonal. In Charles Ives 
and his Music (Oxford University Press, 
1954), Henry and Sidney Cowell stated, 
somewhat debatably, that “this is the 
earliest surviving piece using polytonal¬ 
ity.” 

Introduction. Based principally on the 
rhythm of the first few notes of America , 
this section contains short episodes at 
various dynamic levels, given in the 
orchestral version to different choirs. It 
suggests the kind of organ music which 
seems to test the properties of the dif¬ 
ferent ranks. 

Chorale. The theme in a simple har¬ 
monic setting in F major, played by the 
strings col legno (with the stick of the 
bow). The brass give their support, 
playing softly. 

Variation 1. Chorale in the strings. 
For a time the- woodwinds play a con¬ 
tinuous sixteenth-note counterpoint; flutes 
and piccolos continue with shorter 
phrases in thirty-second-notes, answered 
by the lower winds and xylophone. 

Variation 11. Variant of the theme in 
first clarinet and first horn, with soft, 
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chromatic counterpoint in strings. Soon 
the chromatic figures pass to the muted 
brass, with the first trumpet carrying the 
theme. 

Interlude I. Canon based on first half 
of the theme. The high winds and violins 
play the melody in F, while the other 
instruments, following a measure behind, 
play a harmonized version in D flat. 

Variation III. Scherzo in 6-8 time, key 
of D flat. The melody is presented twice. 
On the repetition, it appears in Pizzicato 
second violins, passing to bowed violins 
combined with glockenspiel. 

Variation IV. F minor, polonaise 
rhythm. Melody in first trombone and 
tuba in octaves, later in woodwind. 
Rhythmic spice provided by side drum, 
tambourine, and castanets. 

Interlude II. Four measures long. 
Trumpets in the key of A flat, trombones 
and tuba in F. 

Variation V. Here, as with many of 
Beethoven’s variations, the last is the 
longest of the set, and forms a grand 
finale in several sections. It begins with 
the chorale high in the flutes, against 
staccato counterpoint for trumpets. The 
melody is repeated by the violins, with 
the same counterpoint given to bassoons, 
horns, and cellos. The volume increases; 
bells add to the sense of grandeur. With 
an increase of tempo, the melody of the 
introduction is brought back. The music 
grows in sonority, and the entire or¬ 
chestra joins in the majestic finish. 


If you insist on 
a finer scotch, 

we’ve got to 
hand it to you! 


Imported by Jules Berman, Beverly Hills, Calif., 


CONCERTO NO. 3 FOR 
PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
Bela Bartok (1881-1945) 

This concerto, like the well-known 
Concerto for Orchestra, comes from the 
sad final period of Bartok’s life. In New 
York, a refugee from his native Hun¬ 
gary and a victim of leukemia, Bartok 
lived in straitened circumstances and con¬ 
stant physical misery. Though a small 
band of admirers acknowledged him as 
one of the most forceful and original 
minds of his generation, his works were 
strangers to the concert halls. 

Bartok had planned to compose a 
two-piano concerto for Bartlett and 
Robertson, but for some reason he set 
to work on this composition during the 
spring of 1945 instead. Perhaps he felt 
it would be a more valuable bequest to 
leave to his wife. 

The composition was a race with 
death. Toward the end Bartok’s son 
Peter, recently returned from service in 
the United States Navy, sat at his bed¬ 
side and wrote in the technical details, 
leaving only the writing of the actual 
notes to the master. The final seventeen 
measures had to be completed in a 
shorthand which Bartok had devised in 
order to save his strength. At the end of 
the final page, for the only time in his 
works, he wrote the Hungarian word 
vege — “end.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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.. .costume 

in Shetland wool 
about fifty-five dollars 


at fine stores everywhere 




Those final seventeen measures, like 
the viola concerto, were deciphered and 
notated by Bartok’s friend and pupil, 
Tibor Serly. The tempo indications of 
only the first two movements are Bar¬ 
tok’s own, and in the manuscript the 
expression marks were far less complete 
than in Bartok’s other works. The 
printed score gives a number of mark¬ 
ings provided by Serly, Eugene Or- 
mandy, Louis Kentner, and Erwin Stein. 

The concerto is in a readily com¬ 
prehended style, with little of the un¬ 
compromising dissonance and technical 
innovation of Bartok’s earlier works. 
Tonal throughout, it contains attractively 
ornamented melodies, and harmonies 
which, at times, border on lushness. 

First movement: Allegretto. Sonata 
form. A measure and a half of murmur- 
ings on second violins and violas; then 
the first theme, a restless, song-like mel¬ 
ody for the piano in the key of E: 


The melody passes briefly to the or¬ 
chestra; then there is an episode con¬ 
taining resounding figures in sixths and 
octaves for the piano. The second theme, 
less important than the first, contains 
several motives, including one made of 
repeated notes complemented by a run: 


The development begins with a mel¬ 
ody for woodwinds in unison, against 
sonorous A-flat arpeggios in the piano. 

Second movement: Adagio religioso. 
Ternary (A-B-A) form. A string intro¬ 
duction leads to a chorale for the piano, 
which rises in intensity, then sinks back 
into the string background. 

The B section is Bartok at his most 
characteristic. “This is the music of the 
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out-of-doors at night, the life of birds 
and insects,” wrote Tibor Serly. “It is 
the life which so fascinated Bartok in his 
wanderings after folk material among 
the peasants in the open spaces of the 
country . . Divided violins quiver like 
softly buzzing insects, against the whine 
of a high cello harmonic and a high 
sustained tone on muted trumpet. Oboe, 
clarinet, and the piano answer each other 
in little chirpings and calls. 

In the return of A the woodwind 
plays the chorale, while the piano pro¬ 
vides the background, partly in academic 
counterpoint, and partly in free caden¬ 
zas. The third movement follows without 
pause. 

Third movement: Allegro vivace. A 
rondo, beginning with a spirited theme 
composed largely of chords for the 
piano, 3-8 time. Repeated timpani 
strokes end this section and prepare the 
way for a fugue on the following sub¬ 
ject: 



Bartok's father, the director of a 
school of architecture, was a fine ama¬ 
teur musician. His mother, a school¬ 
teacher, was also a singer. When Bartok 
was but a youth, his mother took him 
to Bratislava in Slovakia, in order to 
provide him more musical opportunity 
than their small Hungarian town could 
afford. He had given evidence of great 
talent from early childhood; now he was 
able to study with a well known teacher. 

At eighteen Bartok entered the Liszt 
Academy in Budapest, to remain for 
four years. With his “discovery” of 
little-known true Hungarian folk songs 
and dances in 1905, he saw the way to 
express the national aspirations of his 
country, by incorporating these materials 
in his own music. With his musical com¬ 
patriot Zoltan Kodaly, he became a lead¬ 
ing researcher in this field. 

Bartok never taught composition; he 
felt that to do so would interfere with 
his creative impulses. For many years he 
was professor of piano at the Liszt 
Academy, but his first interest lay al¬ 
ways in the creation of major composi¬ 
tions — chamber music, concertos, 
operas, and instrumental music. 

He made his first visit to America in 


Later thematic materials are derived 
from the fugue. For a while there is a 
shift to a more sedate duple time, but 
the triple meter soon returns and the 
joyful mood is sustained to the end. 

Bartok: Third Piano Concerto, copyright 1947 by 
Boosey and Hawkes, Ltd. Examples reprinted by 
permission of Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., New York 


1927, assisting in performances of his 
works. His musical speech was un¬ 
familiar, and he was received coolly. His 
second and last visit — the tragic period 
outlined at the beginning of this article — 
began in 1940, when his country was 
embroiled in the troubles of wartime 
Europe. 
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SYMPHONY NO. 2 IN 

E MINOR, OP. 27 

Sergei Rachmaninoff (1873-1943) 

The problem of Rachmaninoff was the 
problem of a multi-faceted talent. Had 
he not been so great a pianist, he would 
have been a greater composer; had he 
not been so great a composer, he would 
have been a greater conductor. 

Rachmaninoff began to feel the pres¬ 
sures of an over-occupied life during the 
early years of this century, following the 
success of his second concerto. The pro¬ 
fessional and social obligations attend¬ 
ing his conductorship of the Imperial 
Grand Theatre in Moscow were un¬ 
ending. In 1906 he decided to move 
with his wife and daughter to Dresden, 
in order to devote himself to composing. 
During his three-year residence in the 
ancient Saxonian city he composed his 
Second Symphony (1907), tone poem 
The Isle of the Dead , first piano sonata, 
several songs, and the unfinished opera 
Mona Vanna. 

For years Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Symphony and the symphonies of 
Sibelius were the most popular works 
in this form composed in the twentieth 
century. Although Rachmaninoff speci¬ 
fied no “program” for his work, it often 
is compared to Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, in 
which the central idea is the power of 
Fate. In Rachmaninoff’s work this con¬ 
cern with Fate seems to be accom¬ 
panied by an awareness of Death as 
well. 

In this work Rachmaninoff ap¬ 
proached the symphonic form from a 
conservative point of view. The themes 
are clearly constructed, in the romantic 
tradition. The orchestration follows 
classical principles, with the melodic 
material given largely to strings, and the 
brass used as a rich background. If the 
lyrical portions and the climaxes remind 
one of Broadway or Hollywood, Rach¬ 
maninoff is blameless; the resemblance is 
due to common ancestry in the music 
of Tchaikovsky. The programmatic as¬ 
pect of the symphony is enhanced by the 
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cyclic idea: the material of the largo 
introduction recurs in all the movements. 

First movement: The elegiac intro¬ 
ductory section, largo, begins with im¬ 
portant melodic material in the violins: 



The real first theme also is given to 
violins, the firsts and seconds singing in 
unison. The brackets over this and the 
preceding example show that they are 
fashioned from common material: 



Following a powerful elaboration, the 
second theme, in the relative major, be¬ 
gins on clarinet: A more important 
strain is given to the violins: 



A passage for solo violin, based on 
the first theme, marks the beginning of 
the development. There is full recapitu¬ 
lation, and a vigorous coda. 

Second movement: In this quasi¬ 
scherzo Rachmaninoff abandons the ro¬ 
mantic mood, and asserts the strong, 
vigorous side of his character. The first 
theme (A minor) begins on horns and 
continues on violins: 



After this theme is discoursed at 
length, a long, lyrical second theme in 
the relative major occurs in the violins: 



A contrasting section, meno mosso , is 
based on a fugue-like subject which first 
appears in second violins, with counter¬ 
subject in the oboe. This theme is treated 
fully and powerfully, after which the 
earlier materials are recapitulated. Fol¬ 
lowing a short chorale passage for brass 
and a reference to earlier episodes, the 
movement ends in a hush. 

Third movement: The familiar, song¬ 
like first theme is heard immediately, on 
first violins: 



Additional melodic strains are given 
to other instruments; contrasting ma¬ 
terial is derived from the introductory 
theme to the first movement. The em¬ 
phasis is on melody and warm sentiment 
throughout. 

Fourth movement: Almost at the be¬ 
ginning, the vigorous first theme is heard 
on violins and woodwind: 



Additional materials include a march 
theme, and a long, romantic theme for 
strings, which returns with consuming 
fervor before the winged coda. 
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LAWRENCE FOSTER, Assistant Conductor 


ZUBIN MEHTA, Music Director 

JAYE RUBANOFF, Manager JAMES GUTHRIE, Director of Youth Concerts 


Symphonies Under the Stars 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 18, 1966 AT 8:30 P.M. 

ANTON PAULIK, Guest Conductor 
HILDE GUEDEN, Soprano 
WALDEMAR KMENTT, Tenor 


Overture to Die Fledermaus 

“Sei mir gegriisst, mein holdes Venezia,” from 
A Night in Venice 

“Du Marchenstadt am Donaustrand,” from 
The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief 


MILLOCKER-MACKEBEN 
OSCAR STRAUS 


KREISLER-PAULIK 



JOHANN STRAUSS 

JOHANN STRAUSS- 
KORNGOLD 

JOHANN STRAUSS 
MILLOCKER 


JOSEF STRAUSS 





















Superbly magnificent. . . 
an exquisite example 
of the artistry of the 
early XVII Century. 


LAMP COMPANY 


From the famous collection of 
outstanding MARBRO originals 


MARBRO ORIGINALS 
are available at fine 
furniture stores and through 
professional interior decorators. 
















INTERMISSION 

LEHAR 

Overture to Eva 

KALMAN 

“Hor’ ich Zigeunergeigen,” from Countess Maritza 

Hilde Gueden 

KALMAN 

“Zwei Marchenaugen,” from The Circus Princess 

KALMAN 

“Griiss mir mein Wien,” from Countess Maritza 

Waldemar Kmentt 

KALMAN-PAULIK 

Palotas (Harvest Dance) 

LEHAR 

“Liebe, Du Himmel auf Erden,” from Paganini 

LEHAR 

“Meine Lippen sie kiissen so heiss,” from Giuditta 

Hilda Gueden 

VON SUPPE 

O du mein Osterreich, March 

LEHAR 

“Wer hat die Liebe uns ins Herz gesenkt,” from 
Land of Smiles 

LEHAR 

“Lippen schweigen,” from The Merry Widow 

Hilde Gueden and Waldemar Kmentt 


The Baldwin is the official Hollywood Bowl piano 
Hollywood Bowl Carillon Theme hy Elinor Remick Warren 
Floral and stage decorations by Pacific Pageants 




ERWARD 


ARTIST PIANOS 


/JOMQKY 


5818 WEST PICO BLVD. NEAR FAIRFAX WE 1-1611 


Exclusive 

Representatives for 

GROTRIAN-STEINWEG 

(Germany) 

MASON & HAMLIN 

(U.S.A.) 

KNIGHT 

(England) 

RIPPEN 

(Holland) 

~ SOHMER 

(U.S.A.) 

These makes represent 
the piano manufactur¬ 
ers* highest achivement. 
We specialize in like-new 
Steinways. 
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The word gets around...there is a somewhat different, 
more imaginative approach to banking. You’ll find it at Union Bank. 


UNION BANK . a most unusual bank 


NINE REGIONAL HEAP OFFICES SERVING SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 











ANTON PAULIK, conductor and outstand¬ 
ing expert in the field of operetta in Eu¬ 
rope, was born in a town near the Aus¬ 
trian capital, and attended the Academy 
of Music in Vienna where he studied 
with Franz Schalk, Zador, and Clemens 
Strauss. He also studied in Budapest un¬ 
der Hungary’s renowned Zoltan Kodaly. 

Since 1921, when he began his con¬ 
ducting career, Mr. Paulik’s name has 
been synonymous with the musical life 
of Vienna. Among his many activities, 
he directed the premieres of Lehar’s The 
Land of Smiles; Kalman’s Countess Ma- 
ritza, Zirkusprinzessin, and Herzogin von 


Chicago; and Fritz Kreisler’s Sissy at the 
Theater an der Wien and conducted both 
ballet and opera at the Vienna State 
Opera. 

At the end of World War II, Paulik 
initiated a renaissance of classical Vi¬ 
ennese operetta at the Vienna Volksoper. 
Highlights of this period included Flecl- 
ermaus, Zugeunerbaron, Nacht in Vene- 
dig, and many others. Together with 
Clemens Krauss, he also founded the 
Festival of Bregenz. 

Anton Paulik has guest conducted in 
London, Paris, Amsterdam, and nearly 
every country in Europe. In addition, his 
many recordings on the Amadeo label 
are testament to his mastery of all styles 
of Viennese light music. 

Most recently he conducted the tri¬ 
umphant premiere of the operetta Czar- 
dasfiirstin at the Vienna Volksoper, pro¬ 
ductions of The Merry Widow in An¬ 
kara, Turkey, and Boccaccio in Copen¬ 
hagen, Denmark and a concert of Vi¬ 
ennese music for the Italian Broadcasting 
Company. 



ITC l/lilh . 


~ A,so AMERICAN and CONTINENTAL TO 

LUNCH • COCKTAILS • DINNERS 


FEATURING 


JOHN MELOCHS’ 

ORIGINAL 

HOFBRAU ORCHESTRA 


Closed: Mon. & Tues.—Dinner 

645 W. 15th Street 

FOR 

RESERVATIONS 
CALL 


747-8191 


DINE 

DANCE 

ROMANCE 

AUTHENTIC 

BAVARIAN 
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The Birthplace of Liberty " The flickering light of two lanterns in th 

marked that shining moment in history when our struggle for liberty burst into the bright ft 
The Old North Church , at the entrance to the Court of Liberty in Forestla 
is a replica of Boston's historic church and an enduring memorial to the coma 
against almost overwhelming odds to achieve liberty for themselves m 
You are welcome to visit Forest Lawn-Holly wood Hills to live again that moment when} a 

Visiting hours: Daily M 

FOREST LAWN — HOLLYWOOD HILLS 

6300 Forest Lawn Drive — turn off Hollywood Freeway at Barham or off Ventura Freeway at Forest 1 

© Forest Lawn Man 










































ms in the steeple of Boston’s Old North Church 
bright flames of a war for independence. 

7 orestlawn Hollywood Hills, 

he coinage and faith of our forefathers who fought 
'vesanc their posterity. 

when\aul Revere observed two lights from its spire. 
)aily,9-‘00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
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awn Monorial-Park Association, 1966 







































“music, the mosaic of the air...’’Andrew Marvell 


EVENING CONCERT fashions its mosaic for you 
who love good music at its best. Nightly except 
Sunday over KFAC Los Angeles or KDB Santa 
Barbara. From 8 to 10 P.M., brought to you by 
the Gas Company. Join us, won’t you? 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY■ SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY 
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HILDE GUEDEN, a native of Austria, re¬ 
ceived her musical education at the Acad¬ 
emy of Music in Vienna. She is a mem¬ 
ber of the Vienna State Opera, La Scala 
di Milano, and the Salzburg Festival, and 
was for many years a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York. 

She has appeared in opera, recitals and 
concerts throughout Europe. In the 
United States, she has performed at the 
Hollywood Bowl, New York’s Lewis- 
sohn Stadium, and at the Berkshire Mu¬ 
sic Festival at Tanglewood, Massachu¬ 
setts, among many other appearances. 

The lyric soprano has received many 
distinguished honors in the course of 
her career, including the Grand Cross for 
Science and Art from the Federal Presi¬ 
dent of Austria, the Cross of the Dane- 
brog Order from the King of Denmark, 
and the Silver Rose from the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. In addition, she 
has been awarded both Le Discobole 
(“Golden Oscar”) and the Golden Or- 
phe by the Academie du Disque Fran- 
gais in Paris. 

Miss Gueden records for London’s 
Decca Records, Cologne’s Electrola Com¬ 
pany, Berlin’s Ariola-Eurodisc, and Ham¬ 
burg’s Deutsche Grammophon. 



nnomncing 


ew Pre-Tlieatre Dinners 
from 5:30 pm 
GO 

^ New After'Tlheaire Suppers 
from 10:00 pm 
GO 

New Sunday Buffet 

from 6:00 pm 
GO 

New NEIL WOLFE 

at the concert grand 




SACERD0TE 

“Teacher of Successful Singers ” 


COMPLETE 

VOCAL 

TRAINING 

• OPERA 

• CONCERT 

• STAGE 

2086 Mound Street, Hollywood 28 
Phone HOllywood 4-1513 
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“The Concert ” 



Oil on canvas 36 x 66 

The brush cues color to play on white canvas .... 

At Loretta Di Tullio Reher’s studio gallery .... 

Browse to see or select exciting and diversified works. 

(Salima li ®itUto 

Open daily 1-5, Closed Sunday, Monday and Wednesday 
8024 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 48 
Telephone 653-3110 or WEbster 9-0291 
























WALDEMAR KMENTT, tenor, is making his 
first appearance in the United States. 
Born in Vienna in 1929, he received his 
vocal training at the State Academy of 
Music and Dramatic Art. At the age of 
twenty-two, he made his operatic debut 
at the Volksoper as the Prince in Pro- 
kofieffs The Love of Three Oranges. As 
a result of this performance he was en¬ 
gaged by the Vienna State Opera, and has 
since become that company’s leading 
lyric tenor. 


Since 1955 Kmentt has sung annually 
at the Salzburg Festival and has ap¬ 
peared frequently at the Festival of Breg- 
enz, Aix-en-Provence, and Athens, and 
in 1959, at the Cherry Blossom Festival 
in Tokyo. During the 1961 summit meet¬ 
ing between President Kennedy and 
Khrushchev in Vienna, he appeared as a 
soloist in a gala concert honoring the 
two statesmen which was televised all 
over the world. 

He has made frequent guest appear¬ 
ances in opera houses in Buenos Aires. 
London, Milan (La Scala), Paris, Stock¬ 
holm, and many other leading cities. In 
addition, he has concertized extensively 
throughout Europe, appearing under the 
batons of such eminent conductors as 
Dmitri Mitropoulos, Karl Bohm, Josef 
Krips, Andre Cluytens, and Herbert von 
Karajan. He has made numerous record¬ 
ings under six different labels, including 
London Records. 

Mr. Kmentt lives with his wife and 
two children in Vienna. 



Rare Silver Dollars 

Ten different dates 
1878 to 1888 
All brilliant uncirculated 
only $19.95 postpaid 
Mail personal check or M.O. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 

A free silver dollar album and illustrated 
coin catalogue with each order. 

D. E. BENGE 

World’s largest dealer In silver dollars 
1122 Burbank Blvd., Burbank 
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IAND OPENING FINAL UNIT LAKE ARROWHEAD 


DON’T ENVY THIS SPRITE. JOIN HER! The 

exclusive North Shore Lake-view 
Estate sites at Lake Arrowhead are 
now open for private purchase. When 
these Estate sites have been sold there 
will be no more. There are no more! 

Sail, swim and ski at Lake Arrow¬ 
head. Hunt, hike or ride horseback. 
Golf or fish. Play all year 'round! 
Lake Arrowhead is only 70 freeway 


Vz Acre View Estate Sites from $5,990 


miles from Los Angeles—tail-pine 
country with all the big city advan¬ 
tages of a totally-planned community. 

Only Lake Arrowhead Estate 
property owners have the privilege of 
putting private boats on the water; or 
using private beaches; or watching 
their investment grow while receiving 
many tax advantages. 

North Shore Lake-View Estate Sites 

Vz Acre Lake-View Estate Sites from $10,990 


Lake 
Arrowhead < 


SEND FOR PICTURE BROCHURE TODAY! 

Lake Arrowhead Development Co. 

Box 4, Lake Arrowhead 2, California 

or PHONE 0L 1-2210 (Los Angeles) 


Gentlemen: Send me FREE information, maps and pictures concerning 
Lake Arrowhead by postpaid return mail. 


BERNARDINO 
URN-C 


HIGH LAND AVE. 
EXIT. 


N-OFF 


N BERNARDINO 


NAME . 
ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


PHONE. 


-STATE . 


-ZIP- 
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Thursday, August 18, 1966 
MUSIC OF VIENNA 


Early in the Christian era, the Romans 
conquered a Celtic settlement on the 
Danube and named it Vindobona. Here 
their legions remained for almost 400 
years. About the year 700 Germanic 
tribes (the Franks) took the town, and 
shortened its name to Wien. When the 
Hapsburgs gained the imperial throne of 
Germany in the 1200's, they made Wien 
(Vienna) their capital. The Hapsburg 
Empire saw its days of glory — it once 
extended from the Carpathians to the 
Philippines — and its days of trial. 

In the mid-nineteenth century Em¬ 
peror Franz Joseph razed the old town 
walls, which had long stood against the 
Turks and Hungarians, to make way for 
the new boulevards and the modern 
city. His railways were the best in Eu¬ 
rope, new industries arose overnight, and 
prosperity reached one record level after 
another. But dark days were ahead. 

Following World War I and the col¬ 
lapse of the Hapsburgs, Vienna, the 
Queen of the Danube, lost much of her 
political, commercial, and artistic im¬ 
portance. A popular song sadly called 
her “a dying fairy-tale town.” The old 
palaces, government buildings, and ca¬ 
thedrals, standing in rundown magnifi¬ 
cence, were a reminder of an age that 
was no more. 

Sadness and violence stalked Vienna’s 
lovely avenues. The tread of Hitler’s 
goose-stepping troops in 1938 did not 
herald any turn for the better. At the 
hands of a madman who came from 


Austria itself, Austria lost its sovereignty. 
With much of her culture stamped out, 
Vienna became but a provincial capital 
in the Third Reich. World War II drained 
her remaining resources of manpower, 
material, and courage. 

Twenty-nine days before Vienna fell 
to the Allies the alarm went out: ‘The 
opera house is burning!” For two days 
and nights flames gutted the once-proud 
ninety-year-old building, while thousands 
watched in anguish. For ten years this 
mighty symbol of Viennese culture stood 
as a roofless hulk. 

Finally, in July, 1955, cheering crowds 
witnessed the hauling down of the for¬ 
eign flags in Vienna. It was the end of 
seventeen years of occupation. A few 
months later the opera house, restored 
and refurbished, had a grand reopening. 
The thousands unable to obtain tickets 
listened to Beethoven’s Fidelio over the 
loudspeakers playing at every window 
and on every corner. It was a national 
holiday and the beginning of a new era. 

In her blithesome spirit, Vienna today 
is much the same city where Brahms 
was lord of symphonic music, and Jo¬ 
hann Strauss was King of the Waltz; 
where earlier, Beethoven was a celebrity 
and the starving Schubert regaled his 
friends with his enchanting melodies. 

Still magnificent are the Imperial Pal¬ 
ace of the Hapsburgs, the houses of par¬ 
liament, and the university. St. Stephen's 
Cathedral, said to rest on Roman foun¬ 
dations, stands almost at the center, its 
graceful spire rising 450 feet. Adding 
to the splendor are the parks, squares, 
gardens, and monuments. The mixture of 
baroque-classical-Gothic is set off here 
and there by structures of the present, 
such as the railroad station, and the 
twenty-story Municipal Insurance Build¬ 
ing, one of the tallest in Europe. 

The Viennese are proud of the afore¬ 
mentioned State Opera House, where 
operas are performed to full houses prac¬ 
tically every night of the year. Other 
landmarks are the hall of the Society of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 
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One thing leads to another 



Over the years one of the nicest California theatre-going traditions has been dinner 
at the incomparable Brown Derby Restaurant—Hollywood at Vine—HO 9-5151 
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the Friends of Music, the traditional 
home of the Vienna Philharmonic; the 
new Konzerthaus, with its three concert 
halls; and the Volksoper, where one may 
attend an operetta or light opera any 
night of the year. 

Vienna’s operetta tradition began in 
the prosperous days of Franz Joseph. 
From early times, Vienna had been 
enamored of song, and the waltz had 
been a mania with young and old. By 
the mid-nineteenth century, there was 
great demand for entertainment, both 
theatrical and musical. The operetta com¬ 
bined both. Jacques Olfenbach estab¬ 
lished the form around 1855 in Paris. 
Only slightly later Franz von Suppe 
(1819-95) ushered in the Viennese form, 
which had the natural advantage of call¬ 
ing upon the songs and dances of neigh¬ 
boring lands — the Hungarian czardas, 
the Bohemian polka, the Polish mazur¬ 
ka, and the simple, sentimental folk song 
of Germany. In the eighty years up to 
the end of World War II, the Viennese 
operetta consisted of about 700 works, 
including masterpieces such as Die Fled- 
ermaus, The Gypsy Baron, The Beggar 
Student, The Merry Widow, The Count 
of Luxembourg, and The Chocolate Sol¬ 
dier. 

“Die Fledermaus” 

In 1873, while Vienna and all Aus¬ 
tria were suffering from a disastrous fi¬ 
nancial crash, Johann Strauss (1825-99) 
sat in his villa at Hietzing composing Die 
Fledermaus, an operetta as sparkling as 
the champagne which it praises. At forty- 
eight, Strauss was loved for his waltzes 
throughout Europe and America. He had 
first turned to operetta writing in 1871, 
partly at the suggestion of Offenbach, and 
partly at the insistence of his wife Jetty. 

The libretto began as a Parisian vaude¬ 
ville (short comedy with popular songs) 
named Le Prison, and reached its form 
as Die Fledermaus (The Bat) only after 
a number of transformations. Since 
Strauss’ time it has appeared in still 
further variations; but no amount of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 51 
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Braille institute 
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tampering with the play can dim the 
luster of Strauss’ score. 

The bustling introduction to the over¬ 
ture leads to an exposition of the prin¬ 
cipal themes. In a middle section the 
oboe has a theme which comes from a 
trio of mock sorrow in which Baron 
Eisenstein, ostensibly bound for jail but 
really on his way to a ball, takes leave 
of his wife and the maid. A new light¬ 
hearted section follows, and finally, one 
of Strauss’ unforgettable waltzes. 

In the second act Eisenstein, disguised 
as a Marquis Renard, carries on a flirta¬ 
tion with his own wife, who is disguised 
as a Hungarian countess. After a bit of 
stage business during which the “count¬ 
ess” purloins her husband’s watch, the 
company begins to dance. This is the 
signal for Rosalinda’s brilliant czardas — 
a Hungarian dance in song, with a tra¬ 
ditional slow opening section, and a fast 
frisk a as the second part. 

“A Night in Venice" 

Strauss composed A Night in Venice 
for the opening of a new theatre in Ber¬ 
lin in 1883. His use of the inane libretto 
was a mistake which Strauss regretted for 
the rest of his life. In spite of the libretto, 
the operetta has been revived frequently 
It contains four of Strauss’ most per¬ 
suasive waltzes, of which one, “Sei mir 
gegriisst, du mein holdes Venezia,” is a 
hymn of praise to Venice. 

“The Beggar Student" 

Vienna-born Karl Millocker (1842-99) 
was a prolific operetta composer. He 
studied at the Vienna Conservatory, and 
composed piano pieces as well as stage 
works. While in his twenties he became 
conductor at Vienna’s Theater an der 
Wien. His Beggar Student (Der Bettel- 
student — 1882) was immediately popu¬ 
lar when it was introduced to Vienna in 
1882, and was just as successful in New 
York, w'here it was presented in English 
and German versions. 

The story tells of a General Ollendorf, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 


California’s Finest Food Stores 



SUMMER IS FOR LEISURE 

So relax! Stop running from here to 
there for your marketing. Call Jur- 
gensen’s and they will deliver every¬ 
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A SPECIAL ATTRACTION 

HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Wed., Thurs,. Fri., Sat. Aug. 31, Sept. 1, 2, 3. 




S. HUROK 

in association with 

The Polynesian Cultural Center, Laie, Hawaii 

presents 



in its Mainland Debut 


Dances, Music and Songs from the South Pacific 


Company of 175 
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whose attentions are spurned by Laura, 
a young woman of high station. To 
avenge himself, Ollendorf arranges for 
Symon, a beggar student, to disguise him¬ 
self as a wealthy gentleman, and pay 
court to Laura. Laura falls in love with 
him. Ollendorf manages to intercept Sy- 
mon’s letter to Laura in which he con¬ 
fesses his identity. The romance con¬ 
tinues to the point of matrimony, at 
which time the general exposes Symon. 
But soon Symon performs an important 
service for the king, and is elevated to 
the status of a nobleman. All ends hap¬ 
pily, for now Symon can rightfully claim 
Laura as his bride. 

“Ich hab’ kein Geld, bin vogelfrei” (I 
Have No Money, Am Free as a Bird) is 
Symon’s poignant confession to Laura 
that he is only a beggar student. 

“Du Barry" 

When Millocker’s Grafin Du Barry was 
first performed in Vienna (October, 
1879), it was a failure. More than fifty 
years later it was revived in Berlin, with 
its text and score brought up to date, and 
was a major success. A short time later 
it became a popular production on 
Broadway as well. 

The story traces the career of Mme. 
Du Barry, the last mistress of Louis XV. 
Although history identifies her as a vul¬ 
gar, extravagant woman, the play pre¬ 
sents her as a woman of great beauty, 
who was the pawn of selfish, ambitious 


men. Marie Jeanne’s career is sketched 
from the beginning — her employment in 
a hat shop as a young girl, her early ro¬ 
mance with the artist Rene, her position 
as an entertainer in a gambling establish¬ 
ment where she meets Count Du Barry, 
and finally her career at Versailles, where 
her hold on the affections of the monarch 
overcomes all attempts to ruin her. 

The score contains a number of lilt¬ 
ing tunes. Marie Jeanne’s “Ich schenk’ 
mein Herz nur dem allein” is one of the 
best known. 

“The Chocolate Soldier" 

During his late career Oscar Straus 
(1870-1950) worked as a composer in 
Hollywood. The story is told of his 
meeting a self-important producer at a 
party. “Well, Mr. Strauss,” said the pro¬ 
ducer, “do sit down at the piano and 
play The Blue Danube.’ ” 

Straus sat down graciously and played 
as requested. “Sure is a fine tune,” the 
producer beamed. 

“Yes,” Oscar agreed. “A pity it’s not 
mine.” 

The producer, a little disconcerted, re¬ 
quested the Racletzky March , which 
Straus also obligingly played. “You must 
be mighty proud of that!” exclaimed the 
producer. 

“Alas, I never wrote it either,” Straus 
admitted. 

The great man, baffled, said quickly, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
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The hit of New York Philharmonic’s past season! 


Featuring Night Creature, for Jazz Band and Symphony Orchestra 
and other great Ellington favorites — Mood Indigo, Sophisticated 
Lady, Caravan, I Let a Song Go Out of My Heart and many more! 
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World Famous Orchestra 
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Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
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“Oh, now I know who you are. Play your 
great hit” — and whistled a few measures 
of the most famous Rosenkavalier waltz. 
Again Straus played as requested, and 
confessed that this melody also was not 
his. It was too much for the producer. 
“What do you mean, you didn’t write 
that one either?” he demanded. “Are you 
the great Strauss, or aren’t you?” 

“No,” Oscar Straus replied quietly, 
“but I did compose this . . . and this 
To the delight of the assembled guests, 
he played the melodies from The Choco¬ 
late Soldier and Waltz Dream which had 
made him famous. 

A tremendous success from the time 
of its first performances in 1908, The 
Chocolate Soldier has had many revivals 
throughout the world, and became a 
successful film, with Rise Stevens and 
Nelson Eddy, in 1941. 

The operetta is based on George Ber¬ 
nard Shaw’s comedy Arms and the Man, 
a satire on the heroics of war. The hero 
is a Swiss officer in the service of the 
Serbian Army, who during a retreat seeks 
protection in the home of the Bulgarian 
major who has routed his regiment. The 
major’s daughter Nadina, who sings the 
waltz song “My Hero,” is the feminine 
love interest. It is said that Arnold 
Schoenberg considered this melody, one 
of the most popular ever written, to be 
so perfect that he had his students of 
composition analyze it. 

“The Gypsy Baron" 

Strauss first encountered the Gypsy 
Baron story in 1883, when he and Adele, 
his third wife, visited Budapest for the 
first performance there of his operetta 
The Merry War. Maurus Jokai, the Hun¬ 
garian novelist, told them the story of 
his new novel, Saffi. Strauss, enchanted, 
felt that at last he had found a story 
suitable to his music. 

Strauss did not use a whirlwind ap¬ 
proach to the creation of his new score, 
as he had nine years earlier in Die Fle- 
dermaus. Instead, he worked carefully 
for two years. As the day for the pre- 

CONTiNUED ON PAGE 56 
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miere approached, expectation in Vienna 
ran high. The recent failure of A Night 
in Venice was still fresh in the minds of 
the public. Could Strauss write another 
Fledermans? 

The anxiety was almost palpable as 
Strauss entered the pit to begin the over¬ 
ture. The somber opening section, with 
its suggestion of gypsy song, revealed a 
Strauss of even maturer musicianship 
than Vienna had known. Then came the 
tempo di valzer, with its unforgettable 
melodies, and the audience knew that all 
was right again in the world of Johann 
Strauss. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire, a loose 
confederation of twenty peoples and ten 
religions under the Hapsburgs, had been 
founded in 1867. Franz Joseph’s com¬ 
mand to his prime minister was, “Make 
peace amongst my peoples!” — a cry 
which became a symbol of the time, 
though a futile one. The Gypsy Baron , 
half Hungarian and half Viennese, made 
a positive contribution toward peace and 


cooperation between the two quarrel¬ 
some halves of the empire. Neither 
Franz Joseph nor his ministers had been 
able to do as well. 

The tale concerns Sandor, an aristo¬ 
crat who is kidnapped as a boy. He re¬ 
turns to his ancestral home as a young 
man, to find it in ruins. While attempting 
to regain his birthright, he is befriended 
by gypsies, and becomes their leader. 
Saffi is the gypsy girl who becomes his 
bride. Among the elements of the story 
are a buried treasure, battling Hungarian 
Hussars, and even a fiddling skeleton. 

Many passages of The Gypsy Baron 
are well known, such as the overture, 
and Sandor’s song of greeting to his 
Hungarian home. “Wer uns getraut,” 
the second-act duet of Sandor and Saffi, 
also is known as the “Bullfinch Song.” 

“The Circus Princess" 

The story of Emmerich Kalman's The 
Circus Princess (1926) has elements in 
common with The Beggar Student. It 
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concerns a nobleman who, rebuffed by 
the widow Fedora, persuades a poor cir¬ 
cus performer to masquerade as a prince 
and gain her affections. Despite his 
humble station, the circus performer wins 
Fedora in the end. The love song “Zwei 
Marchenaugen” (English version, “Dear 
Eyes that Haunt Me”) was extremely 
popular both in the original Viennese 
version of the operetta and the New York 
version which followed a year later. 

“Land of Smiles" 

Hungarian-born Franz Lehar (1870- 
1948) studied violin and theory at the 
Prague Conservatory, and took up com¬ 
position on the advice of Dvorak. After 
graduation he played in an opera orches¬ 
tra, then became assistant conductor of 
his father’s Fifth Infantry band in Vien¬ 
na. He composed his first opera, Wiener 
Frauen , when he was twenty-two. In 
1905, during his tenure as conductor at 
the historic Theater an der Wien, he 
brought out The Merry Widow , which 
made his name known to the ends of the 
earth. 

Land of Smiles (Das Land des La- 
chelns — Berlin, 1929) was a revision 
of The Yellow Jacket, an operetta which 
Lehar had introduced six years earlier 
in Vienna. The celebrated Austrian tenor 
Richard Tauber (1892-1948) sang the 
role of Sou-Chong more than 3000 times 
in the capitals of the world. He was play¬ 
ing it on the New York stage when he 
was stricken with his final illness. 

The story begins in Vienna, where 
Lisa, the daughter of a Viennese count, 
falls in love with Prince Sou-Chong, a 
Chinese diplomat. She marries him and 
goes to Peking, where in time she finds 
herself one of five wives of the prince. 
When Gustav von Pottenstein, a long¬ 
time admirer of Lisa, comes to Peking 
as a military attache, Lisa plans her 
escape with him. They are caught by 
Sou-Chong, but he magnanimously for¬ 
gives them. Gustav conducts Lisa safely 
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ALL-STAR SPECIAL ATTRACTION! 

HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 26 AT 8:30 PM 



From RANCHERO to ROCK, from MADRIGAL to MARIACHI, favorite music 
of Latin America, with today’s top TV, motion picture, and recording artists. 

Great names for such an all star show 
can only be listed alphabetically! 



MIGUEL ACEVES MEJIA * XAVIER CUGAT 


TITO GUIZAR * QUETA JIMENEZ 


M ARIACHI LOS CAMPEROS * THE MOONLIGHTS 
ANTONIO PRIETO * LA RONDALLA TIJUANA 


AN DY RUSSELL * RENE TOUZET 
MIGUELITO VAL DEZ ♦ ALBERTO VAZQUEZ [ 



PADRINO ERNEST BORGNINE 
Produced by RITA and ANTONIO DE MARCO 

Program subject to change 


TICKETS:*$6.00, 5.00, 3.50, 2.50, 2.00, 1.50, and 1.00. ON SALE NOW AT 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL, 2301 No. Highland, daily 10 AM to 9 PM and Sundays 
10 AM to 4:30 PM. HO. 9-3151. Two weeks before performance at all offices 
Auto Club of Southern Calif.; Southern Calif. Music Co. and all Mutual Theater 
Ticket Agencies; all Wallich’s Music City stores. *$6.00 avail. Wed. & Fri. only. 
ARRIVE EARLY AND ENJOY PATIO DINING 5:30 TO 8:30 P.M. 
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back to Vienna, while Sou-Chong re¬ 
mains behind, heartbroken at the loss of 
his only true love. 

This duet of Lisa and Sou-Chong 
comes from the second act. 

I have love in my eyes, only for you! 
Lotus blossom! 

Love, what has given you this magic 
power, 

As the sun above 

Wakens every passion flower? 

In a moment’s bliss you can stir desire, 

With a single kiss set two hearts on 
fire! 

"The Merry Widow” 

The Merry Widow (1905) was one 
of the great stage successes of all time. 
It once had five thousand United States 
performances in one season, for years 
had a least a thousand in each of several 
European capitals, and played in five 
theatres in Buenos Aires at the same 
time. It has been performed in twenty- 
four languages, and has been the sub¬ 
ject of several motion pictures. 

The plot concerns the merry heroine, 
Hannah Glawari, a wealthy widow of 
the mythological Balkan kingdom of Pon- 
tevedro. She visits Paris, where her com¬ 
patriots intend to see that she does not 
marry any of the eligible Frenchmen she 
meets, since that would remove her for¬ 
tune from the little kingdom. Among the 
principals are Danilo, a Pentevedran 
who loves Hannah, but will not admit 
it until almost too late, a comic am¬ 
bassador, and his flirtatious wife. 

“ ’Sfliistern Geigen, Lippen schwei- 
gen,” from the first-act ball scene in the 
Marsovian Embassy, is the Merry Widow 
Waltz — one of the most celebrated of 
all melodies in three-quarter time. 
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This summer , 24-year-old soprano Jane 
Marsh took a first prize in Moscow 9 s Third 
Tchaikovsky International Music 
Competition—the first American since 
Van Cliburn to win this prestigious award. 
RCA Victor takes pleasure in announcing 
that this brilliant young artist will record 
exclusively on the Red Seal label. Her debut 
album , recorded ‘ * live 9 9 at Tanglewood with 
the Boston Symphony and Erich Leinsdorf, 
will contain arias from Tchaikovsky 9 s 
Eugene One ain and Pique Dame , 
and from Verdi 9 s Aida and Otello. 














TCHAIKOVSKY AWARD WINNERS CONCERT 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1966 AT 8:30 P.M. 

SK1TCH HENDERSON, Guest Conductor 
JANE MARSH, Soprano 
VERONICA TYLER, Soprano 
SIMON ESTES, Bass-Baritone 


ROSSINI 

Overture to La Gazza Ladra 

BOITO 

“Ecco il mondo” from Mefistofele 

VERDI 

“Ella giammai m’amo” from Don Carlo 

Simon Estes 

CHARPENTIER 

“Depuis le jour” from Louise 

PUCCINI 

“Chi il bel sogno di Doretta” from La Rondine 
Veronica Tyler 

RODGERS 

Slaughter on Tenth Avenue 

GERSHWIN 

“My Man’s Gone Now” from Porgy and Bess 
Veronica Tyler 

KERN 

“Old Man River” from Show Boat 

Simon Estes 

GERSHWIN 

“Bess, You Is My Woman Now” from Porgy and Bess 
Veronica Tyler and Simon Estes 

INTERMISSION 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Interlude from Eugen Onegin 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Letter Scene from Eugen Onegin 

Jane Marsh 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Capriccio It alien, Op. 45 

Jane Marsh 

Vocal Solos to be announced from stage 

Jane Marsh 


The Baldwin is the official Hollywood Bowl piano 
Hollywood Bowl Carillon Theme by Elinor Remick Warren 
Floral and stage decorations by Pacific Pageants 
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After Skitch and I ■ his beard 

are out of sight, 

hear his music play on. 

(Its out of sight, too.) 


® ™ BROADWAY TONIGHT! 

SKITCH HENDERSON 
&THE TONIGHT SHOW ORCHESTRA 

PLAY MUSIC FROM 

“AUHE” m%. 


Skitch Henderson 

AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
PLAY MUSIC FROM 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


The Sound of Skitch. On COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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CEDRIC (SKITCH) HENDERSON, com¬ 
poser, conductor, and pianist, is one of 
America’s leading radio and television 
personalities. Though schooled in clas¬ 
sical music, he found his first profes¬ 
sional successes in the field of popular 
music; however in recent years, he has 
been able to return to the classics. 

He has been guest conductor of most 
of the major orchestras in the United 
States and Canada — including those of 
New York, Minneapolis, Baltimore, 
Houston, Washington, D.C., St. Louis, 
Montreal, and Toronto. He has con¬ 
ducted the London Philharmonic and 
has been a frequent guest at the Holly¬ 
wood Bowl. 


Born in Birmingham, England, in 
1918, Henderson spent most of his boy¬ 
hood in the United States. At fifteen he 
began preparing for a musical career 
and in 1938 went to work for the Na¬ 
tional Broadcasting Company in Holly¬ 
wood, at the same time studying con¬ 
ducting with Albert Coates and theory 
and harmony with Arnold Schoenberg. 
He later studied at the Juilliard School 
with Frederic Prausnitz and Fritz Reiner. 

Jobs for serious musicians were 
scarce at this time, so Henderson turned 
to motion pictures. He worked in turn 
for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and other 
film studios as arranger-composer and 
pianist-arranger for Bing Crosby, Frank 
Sinatra, and other well-known enter¬ 
tainers. 

After wartime service as a B-29 pilot, 
he formed his own orchestra and toured 
the country. When he took over mu¬ 
sical leadership of Bing Crosby’s Philco 
Hour, he won national recognition and 
an invitation to come to New York for 
various radio and TV activities. This 
was the beginning of his highly success¬ 
ful television career. 

At the present time, Henderson is mu¬ 
sical director of NBC. 
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JANE MARSH, young soprano from San 
Francisco, took first prize in the voice 
competition of Moscow’s Third Inter¬ 
national Tchaikovsky Competition this 
past June, just one day before her 
twenty-fourth birthday. She made her 
first professional public appearance only 
last season (1965-66) when Erich Leins- 
dorf signed her to sing in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony with the Boston Sym¬ 
phony. Her budding career has encom¬ 
passed so far an appearance as Des- 
demona in Verdi’s Otello at the Festival 
of Two Worlds at Spoleto, guest appear¬ 
ances with three of Italy’s major opera 
companies, and an appearance with the 


New York Philharmonic in Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Elijah under Thomas Schippers’ 
baton. Following her Moscow triumph, 
she appeared in a special concert hon¬ 
oring the winners of the Tchaikovsky 
Competition with the Boston Symphony 
at Tanglewood. 

Miss Marsh was raised in Mill Valley, 
California, and was a competitive swim¬ 
mer and horsewoman during her high 
school years. It was when she entered 
Oberlin College that she determined to 
take up a serious musical career. After 
concentrated training (she spent her 
junior year as an exchange student at 
the Mozarteum in Salzburg), she 
emerged as a promising soprano and 
was invited by Kurt Adler, General Di¬ 
rector of the San Francisco Opera, to 
participate in the Merola Training Pro¬ 
gram. Upon graduation from Oberlin in 
1963, Miss Marsh went to New York 
for further study under the auspices of 
the Metropolitan Opera and the Martha 
Baird Rockefeller Foundation. Currently, 
she has as sponsors the New York Com¬ 
munity Trust Schoen-Rene Fund and 
the Metropolitan Opera National Coun¬ 
cil. 
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vision as soloist with Leonard Bernstein 
and the New York Philharmonic. 

In the fall of 1963, Miss Tyler was 
named first-prize winner in the vocal 
division of the Munich International 
Competition. Immediately upon her re¬ 
turn to the United States, she appeared 
as soprano soloist at the Lincoln Center 
First Anniversary Gala in Philharmonic 
Hall which was broadcast on television. 

Miss Tyler holds the distinction of be¬ 
ing the only soloist to have been re¬ 
engaged by the Philharmonic Young 
People’s Concerts and the New York 
Philharmonic Proms. Other organizations 
which have honored her with return en¬ 
gagements include the Goldman Band, 
tne American Opera Society, the Collegi¬ 
ate Chorale, and the New York City 
Ballet with whom she appears as soprano 
soloist in Brahms’ Liebeslieder Waltzes , 
a work which she has recorded with 
duo-pianists Gold and Fizdale on the 
Columbia label. 

Miss Tyler made her debut with the 
New York City Opera in the fall of 
1964, appearing as Susanna in Mozart’s 
The Marriage of Figaro. 
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VERONICA TYLER, winner of Second 
Prize in the Tchaikovsky International 
Vocal Competition, was born in Balti¬ 
more, Maryland. She was graduated from 
the Peabody School of Music and under¬ 
took further musical studies as a scholar¬ 
ship student at the Juilliard School in 
New York. Her first New York appear¬ 
ance came in 1961 in the American 
Opera Society’s presentation of The 
Coronation of Poppea. This was followed 
by her first appearance on national tele¬ 












Other operas in which Mr. Estes has 
sung include Aida, Don Carlo, Salome, 
Moses and Aron, and Der Traum des 
Liu-Tung. He has been heard in recital 
in Berlin, Stuttgart, and Munich, and as 
an oratorio singer in New York, New 
Jersey, and Iowa. 


His most recent success, of course, 
was the winning of Third Prize in the 
Tchaikovsky International Vocal Com- 


SIMON ESTES, American bass-baritone, petition in Moscow this past June. Other 
made his first important professional ap- awards and prizes include three Rocke- 
pearances with European opera com- feller Grants, the William Mattheus 
panies. In 1965-66 he sang in five dif- Sullivan Grant, the I.I.E. Grant, a Metro- 
ferent productions with the Deutsche politan Opera Grant, the New York 
Oper in Berlin and appeared with that Community Trust Grant, and a scholar- 
company in four performances in Rome, ship to the Juilliard School where he 
Last January he was engaged by the studied for one year. 

Lubeck Opera to appear as Timur in Born in Centerville, Iowa in 1938, 
Turandot and as Bartolo in The Marriage Mr. Estes is a graduate of Centerville 
of Figaro. Next fall he will sing with the Junior College and attended Iowa State 
Hamburg Staatsoper in Gunther Schul- University where he began serious music 
ler’s The Visitation. study with Charles Kellis. 
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SHOW TREAT 


A unique experience in international before- 
and*after theater dining at AMERICA’S 
FIRST RESTAURANT/IMPORTIUM... 
1625 North Cahuenga...between Sunset & 
Hollywood ...’Til 2 a.m....Telephone 464-2133 
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Concert Comments 

by Robert Turner 


Saturday, August 20, 1966 

OVERTURE TO “LA GAZZA LADRA” 

Gioacchino Antonio Rossini (1792-1868) 

La Gazza Ladra (The Thieving Mag¬ 
pie) is taken from a French melodrama, 
and deals with a little servant girl, Ninet- 
ta, who is condemned to die for the 
theft of a silver spoon. Only her father 
can prove that she is innocent and he is 
not to be found. Just in time, her pet 
magpie is discovered as the thief who 
removed the spoon. 

The overture is scored for the usual 
symphonic combination, plus a bass 
drum, and two military drums placed at 
either end of the orchestra. It opens 
with two drum rolls; the orchestra then 
introduces a vigorous march melody 
which is briefly developed. The two main 
themes of the allegro are a delicate one 
for strings, and a piquant one for wood¬ 
wind and strings. A stirring crescendo, a 
trademark of Rossini’s overtures, marks 
the exciting climax. 

There is a story that one young com¬ 
poser, furious at Rossini’s flouting of 
custom by placing the drums at the ends 
of the orchestra, carried a stiletto with 
him for some time after the first per¬ 
formance, hoping to meet Rossini and 
avenge outraged tradition! It is also re¬ 
corded, however, that this innovation 
met with great success, even at the pre¬ 
miere performance. 
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**A FINE SHOW...CAROLYN JONES 
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ANNE RICHARO 

JEFFREYS TORIGI 
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ORDER YOUR TICKETS BY PHONE-883-9900 

Also So. Cal. Music Co.. 637 S. Hill St., Mutual Agencies & Wallichs Music City 

Sun. thru Thurs. Eves $5. $4. S3. $2 
Fri. & Sat. Eves. $5.50. $4.50. S3.50. $2.50 
Sat. & Sun. Mats. $4. S3. $2 
Children under 12 Half Price Sat. Mats. 

FOR GROUP SALES INFORMATION. CALL 883-7400 
Tues. thru Sat. Eves 8:30 P.M. — Suns, at 8 P.M. Sharp 
Sat. Mats, at 2 P.M. - Sun. Mats, at 3 P.M. 

No Monday Performances 
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For the Very Best in Steaks, 
Prime Ribs and Continental Dishes 


STEAK HOUSE 


BURTON WAY at DOHENY 
Beverly Hills BR 2-5918 



ll The flavor of the French Provinces 
in the heart of Beverly Hills . . 


224 So. Beverly Drive - CRestview 3-5430 

LUNCHEON — DINNER —COCKTAILS — PRIVATE PARTIES 


Stendhal, in his memoirs, wrote as 
follows of this premiere (Milan, 1817), 
in which the soprano Bellocchi starred: 

“It would be difficult to give an English¬ 
man who has not visited Italy, and been an 
eye-witness to the intoxication that seizes an 
Italian audience when anything superlatively 
good claims their attention, any adequate 
idea of the furor with which this air [Di 
piacer mi balza il cor ] was received. The pit 
rose en masse upon the benches. They made 
Mme. Bellocchi repeat the air, while they 
remained in this position. Not content with 
this, they demanded it a third time, when 
Rossini rose from the piano. The part of 
Ninetta,’ he said, addressing the front rows 
of the pit, ‘has a considerable deal of music 
in it, and if you insist on Mme. Bellocchi’s 
repeating it again, I fear she will be unable 
to go through the whole of the opera.’ ” 


ECCO IL MONDO 
FROM “MEFISTOFELE” 

Arrigo Boito (1842-1918) 



You’ll like gin twice as 
much as you used to. 


Boito was a gifted composer and poet, 
who is remembered in this country chief¬ 
ly for his masterly preparation of the 
libretto for Verdi’s Otello and Falstaff 
from the original Shakespeare. Mefisto- 
fele, an opera which is frequently per¬ 
formed and highly esteemed in Italy, is 
based on Goethe’s Faust. Unlike Gou¬ 
nod’s opera based on the same poem, 
Boito’s somewhat Wagnerian work does 
not end with the death of Marguerite and 
the doom of Faust, but continues to 
Goethe’s original climax, which is the 
death and redemption of Faust. 

In the second act, by a desolate crag 
near the devil’s lair in the Harz Moun¬ 
tains, whither Mefistofele is leading 
Faust, the evil one summons a group of 
loathsome witches, his subjects, and bids 
them bring his kingly robes, his scepter, 
and the world to hold in his hands. They 
present to him a globe of glass, intoning 
that they are bringing him the world. 
The essence of Mefistofele’s address runs 
as follows: 
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This is the world, despised globe, whirling 
through the Universe. 

On its top live and suffer the sad and 
angry human race, sobbing through 
laughter and devouring each other. 

Funny it is to watch their agony and 
count their crimes! 

ELLA GIAMMAI M'AMO 
FROM “DON CARLO” 

Giuseppe Verdi (1813-1901) 

Don Carlo (1867) was composed for 
the Paris stage, to a French libretto by 
Mery, based on a drama by Schiller. In 
its dramatic style and epic length, it con¬ 
formed to the Parisian taste for “grand 
opera” as it had been cultivated by Mey¬ 
erbeer. 

The locale is Spain in the sixteenth 
century, time of the Inquisition. The 
principals are the Spanish king, Philip II, 
his son, Don Carlo, Elizabeth of Valois, 
and the jealous Princess of Eboli. Don 
Carlo and Elizabeth are betrothed, but 
the king, for reasons of state, takes her 
as his wife. Carlo, rebellious, becomes 
the champion of Flanders in her strug¬ 
gle for freedom from the Spanish yoke. 
Philip has his son thrown in prison. 
Later, through the Princess of Eboli, who 
is enamored of Carlo, the king learns 
that Carlo and Elizabeth still love each 
other. He takes vengeance by delivering 
his son over to the Inquisition. At the 
end Carlo is saved by a friar. 

Philip II is known as Verdi’s greatest 
bass role. In the celebrated portion which 
is sung tonight the king, alone in his 
study, broods over his unhappy state. 
From the green-eyed Eboli he has just 
learned of the affair between Carlo and 
his wife. He is a lone man, he laments, 
not only because of his station, but be¬ 
cause his marriage is a loveless one. It is 
dawn; his weary eyes long for sleep, and 
for the peace which will be his only in 
the grave. 

“Her love never was mine! . . . 

I saw her once again 


As she sadly regarded my snowy hair, 
The day when he of France came 
hither . . . 

The gallery is growing light, the dawn 
is near! 

How soon will my days have vanished! 
Slumber, o heav’n, for these weary eyes 


long was banished. 

There shall I sleep in my royal state 
alone, 

When of my days the twilight shall have 
ended, 

There in the dark I’ll slumber unattended, 
In the Escurial’s gloomy vault of stone.” 


DEPUIS LE JOUR FROM “LOUISE” 
Gustave Charpentier (1860-1956) 

Louise , the most famous French opera 
of the period after Carmen , is the story 
of a working girl, Louise, who lives in a 
tenement with her parents. She falls in 
love with Julien, a young artist, and 
when her parents refuse to let her marry 
him, they elope. Their idyll is interrupted 
when Louise's mother appears to tell her 
daughter that her father is very ill and 
grieving for her. Louise goes to him and 
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Here’s why 
the New York 
Times said 


BLINDINGLY BRILLIANT” 


“For its initial recording in its new 
home, the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
has delivered itself of spectacular 
performances of two showoff pieces. 
Zubin Mehta leads...blindingly bril¬ 
liant readings of... Strauss’s Don 
Juan and Respighi's Feste Romane.’’ 

— New York Times 
You can hear why critics have 
acclaimed The First Recording From 
The Music Center by ordering your 
copy of this RCA Victor Red Seal 
album from the Southern California 
Symphony Association. 


When you order this album, you 
not only enhance your record library 
with a collector's item, you also help 
sponsor your Los Angeles Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra. Musicians, writers, 
printers and many others contributed 
their services for this album to the 
Symphony Association so that pro¬ 
ceeds from your purchase can help 
sponsor the Philharmonic. 

Order your album today. These 
‘spectacular performances” also are 
a welcome gift for your friends and 
family. 


So. Calif. Symphony Assoc. 
The Music Center 
Los Angeles 90012 

Please send me_ 


.monaural albums 
@ $6.98 each 

_stereophonic albums 

@ $7.98 each 
prices include tax and postage 


Name 

Address 

City State 

Enclose check or money order. No C.O.D.’s, please. 
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helps nurse him back to health. Now her 
parents want to keep her and not let her 
return to her lover; but Louise wants only 
Julien and the unfettered life of Paris. 
There is a quarrel and a rude farewell. 

The aria heard tonight comes from 
Act III. The lovers are in the garden of 
their house in the hill of Montmartre. 
The lights of Paris shine in the distance. 
Louise, filled with love, sings of the rap¬ 
turous day when first she gave herself to 
Julien. 



CHI IL BEL SOGNO Dl DORETTA FROM “LA RONDINE” 

Giacomo Puccini (1858-1924) 

La Rondine, (The Swallow - 1917) grew out of a commission which Puccini re¬ 
ceived from an Austrian publisher for a little opera in the Viennese manner. World 
War I prevented the fulfillment of the contract, but Puccini finished the work never¬ 
theless. It was first presented in March, 1917, in Monte Carlo. 

The story concerns Magda, a demimondaine of Paris, who recalls the one senti¬ 
mental episode of her life — her encounter, years ago, with a young man at Bullier’s 
cafe. Disguising herself as a working girl, she visits the cafe again, and once more 
meets a man (Ruggero) with whom she falls in love. They flee to an idyllic existence 
on the Cote d'Azur. When Ruggero rceives a trusting letter from his mother, Magda 
realizes that she is threatening his young life. Confessing her past, she departs, like 
the swallow, and returns to her accustomed existence in Paris. 

This aria comes from the first act. For Magda’s guests, Prunier, a poet, has sung 
his latest song, about a maid who dreams she is offered all the king’s riches in return 
for her favors. She declines, saying that all the gold in the world cannot buy happi¬ 
ness. In her aria, Magda sings her own ending to the little story. 


Chi il bel sogno di Doretta 
pote indovinar? 

Il suo mistero come mai Jfini? 
Ahime! un giorno uno studente 
in bocca la bacio 
o fu quel bacio 
rivelazione: 

Fu la passione! 

Folle amore! 

Folle ebbrezza! 

Chi la sottile carezza 
D’un bacio cosi ardente 
mai ridir, potra? 

Ah! mio sogno! 

Ah! mia vita! 

Che importa la ricchezza 
Se alfine e rifiorita 
la felicita! 


Who can guess 

the beautiful dream of Doretta? 
And solve the unfinished mystery? 
Ah, me! One day a student 
kissed her lips 
and that kiss was 
revelation! 

It was passion! 

Madness of love! 

Wild exuberance! 

The subtle caress 
Of so ardent a kiss — 

Who can recount it? 

Ah! Dream of mine! 

Ah, life! 

What matter riches 
If at the end 
happiness is restored! 


Puccini: La Rondine. Copyright 1917-1927 by Casa Musicale Sonzogno, Milan. Text by 
Giuseppe Adami. Italian version reprinted by permission of Franco Colombo, New York. 
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EXCERPTS FROM 
“EUGEN ONEGIN” 

Peter llyitch Tchaikovsky (1840-1893) 

Tchaikovsky based Eugen Onegin , his 
fifth opera, on a poem of Pushkin. The 
plot concerns two young people of 
wealth, Tatiana and Eugen. In a letter 
the starry-eyed Tatiana declares her love 
for Onegin; he, in the callousness of 
youth and self-importance, politely re¬ 
fuses her. Four years later Tatiana, still 
in love with Onegin, marries Prince 
Gremin. 

Onegin, having wandered far, returns 
to St. Petersburg. Seeing the beautiful 
Tatiana again, he knows he loves her, and 
comes to her with ardent protestations. 
Profoundly moved but faithful to her 
marriage, she sends him away, asking 
him to go out of her life forever. 

There are three dance interludes in 
the opera — a waltz and mazurka from 
the second act (Tatiana’s birthday ball) 
and the well known polonaise which be¬ 
gins the third act. The polonaise opens 
another ballroom scene, in which Onegin 
is first seen after his absence of six years. 
At this writing, the interlude which Mr. 
Henderson will conduct has not been 
identified. The polonaise is the excerpt 
usually used for concert performance. 

The famous Letter Scene, from the 
first act, is the hub of the opera. The 
orchestral background illuminates every 
shade of narrative and emotion in the 
vocal part. 

Tatiana, in her chamber, has just sent 
her governess away, and is about to retire. 


Tormented by thoughts of love, she de¬ 
cides to bare her feelings in a letter. 

I see him here, his glance and his voice 
follow me everywhere. ( Writes, then pauses.) 
No, ’twill not do! Quick, something else . . . 
I know not how to begin . . . 

If for this sad fate of mine 

A tiny spark of pity glows, 

Then, ah, then you will not fail me . . . 

What led you here into our lonely lives? 

My sufF’rings, hopes and fears had all 
been spar’d . . . 

( Rising suddenly ) Another! 

No, never on earth another! 

Thou wert by Fate for me intended, 

I was by Heaven to thee betrothed! 

CAPRICCIO IT ALIEN, OP. 45 

Peter llyitch Tchaikovsky 

One of Tchaikovsky’s sojourns outside 
Russia began in November, 1879, when 
he traveled by way of Berlin and Paris 
to Rome. While in the Italian capital, 
he set to work on the Italian Caprice , 
using as his model certain compositions 
on Spanish themes by the earlier Russian 
composer Glinka. On his return to Rus¬ 
sia, he visited Kamenka, his sister’s rustic 
abode in the province of Kiev. Here, as 
“Uncle Petya,” he assumed the care of 
his five nieces and nephews during their 
parents’ absence on a holiday. Despite 
this distraction, he managed in a few 
days’ time to complete the orchestration 
both on the second piano concerto and 
the Italian Caprice. 


MILDRED STOMBS WARENSKJOLD - 

VOICE • OPERA • REPERTOIRE 

In Honolulu until September 1 directing Hawaii's first Opera Workshop. 
"Lakme" is the next opera scheduled for Opera Career Workshop at 
Immaculate Heart College in Los Angeles. Auditions September 19-20 
from 8 to 9 p.m. at the college. 

2021 North Western Ave., Los Angeles 27 Member NATS 
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The trumpet passage of the introduc¬ 
tion is taken from the nightly bugle call 
of the Royal Cuirassiers, an Italian cav¬ 
alry unit whose billets were close to 
Tchaikovsky’s hotel in Rome. Of the 
other materials Tchaikovsky wrote to his 
brother, “Some I have taken from col¬ 
lections, while others I have heard in the 
streets.” The brilliant closing section, as 
well as one of the other episodes, is 
based on the tarantella , a rapid Neapoli¬ 
tan dance. 


The Week to Be 
- at the Bowl 


Sixten Ehrling, distinguished conduc¬ 
tor of the Detroit Symphony, returns to 
the Hollywood Bowl Tuesday, August 
23 to conduct the Los Angeles Philhar¬ 
monic in Carl Nielsen’s Overture to Mas - 
kerade, Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony 
in D, and Respighi’s The Pines of Rome. 
Appearing as soloist under his baton will 
be lovely American soprano Mary Costa; 
she will sing Four Last Songs with Or¬ 
chestra by Richard Strauss and the arias: 
“Una voce poco fa” from Rossini’s The 
Barber of Seville, “Depuis le jour” from 
Charpentier’s Louise, and “Je veux vivre 
dans la reve” from Gounod’s Romeo and 
Juliet. 

In a change of pace, the program for 
Thursday, August 25 will offer An Eve¬ 
ning With Duke Ellington and his or¬ 
chestra. The Duke, who recently re¬ 
turned from a highly successful European 
concert tour, will conduct New World 
A’Coming, Intimacies (with Ellington 
at the keyboard), The Golden Broom 
and The Green Apple, Harlem, concerto 
grosso for big band and orchestra, and 
a medley of favorites including “Satin 
Doll,” “Mood Indigo,” “Do Nothing Till 
You Hear From Me,” and others. 


On Friday, August 26 the “Hollywood 
Bowl Goes Latin” with an array of sing¬ 
ing stars, mariachis, film figures, and 
smooth dance orchestras in the Latin- 
American style. The “Special” with a 
tabasco accent will feature Rene Touzet 
and his orchestra and entertainers; singer 
Andy Russell; lovely Queta Jiminez; 
Chile’s leading tunesmith Antonio Prieto, 
Mexico’s leading crooner Alberto Vaz¬ 
quez; El Mariachi Los Camperos; Mexi¬ 
co’s ranchero-style singer Lucha Villa, 
the madrigal singers La Rondalla Ti¬ 
juana; Latin film idol Tito Guizar with 
Miguelito Valdez (“Mr. Babalu”); as 
well as Xavier Cugat, Miguel Aceves 
Mejia, and Ernest Borgnine. 

The Bowl’s annual Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein Concert is scheduled for Satur¬ 
day evening, August 27. Guest conductor 
John Green will be in charge, as usual, 
assisted by soprano Jean Fenn, con¬ 
tralto Katherine Hilgenberg, tenor Chris 
Lachona, baritone Richard Fredricks, 
and the Roger Wagner Chorale — all 
veteran performers at the Hollywood 
Bowl. Maestro Green will present selec¬ 
tions from films and musicals including 
State Fair, The King and I, Love Me 
Tonight, Jumbo, The Boys From Syra¬ 
cuse, Carousel, Cinderella, South Pacific, 
The Sound of Music, and Oklahoma!. 
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JUST THE TICKET! 


We want to provide CONVENIENT 
TICKET SERVICE for you and thousands of 
others who attend Hollywood Bowl per¬ 
formances. In doing this, we work to ac¬ 
commodate many variables. Your personal 
preference for performance dates and seat 
locations may vary. The time when you 
make Bowl plans may range from months 
before the season opens to the perform¬ 
ance night. You may be a regular cus¬ 
tomer or an occasional ticket buyer. The 
ticket sale for a particular event also may 
vary, depending on the attraction's popu¬ 
larity and the number of performances. In 
accommodating these and other variables, 
ticket sales usually follow a pattern from 
mail orders well in advance of perform¬ 
ances, to ticket office sales up to per¬ 
formance time. It will be helpful to have 
the following in mind as you make plans. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 

Our REGULAR CUSTOMERS, who order 
either season tickets or single perform¬ 
ance tickets by mail well in advance of 
performances, have first choice. These 
people begin mgking Bowl plans when 
they receive announcements of the season’s 
attractions in the mail. If you buy tickets 
at the ticket offices in person, we have 
no way of telling whether or not you are 
a regular customer. If you buy by mail, 
we put you on our mailing list and keep 
you on it as long as your patronage con¬ 
tinues. 

In appreciation of this patronage, we 
send you mail order forms well in advance 
of performances whenever possible. If you 
put your order into the return mail, we 
fill it before the ticket office sale begins. 
These ticket requests are filled in the order 
of their receipt. We make every effort to 


fill the order as you request, or, if neces¬ 
sary, we send you the next most desirable 
location. If you cannot order by return 
mail or soon after, a mail order is still a 
convenient way to buy your tickets. It is 
important to indicate alternate dates, par¬ 
ticularly week days, and alternate loca¬ 
tions. Include a stamped self-addressed 
envelope with your zip code for return 
of your tickets. We often use your en¬ 
velope to double check your name and 
address against your order form when in¬ 
formation is omitted or legibility is a 
problem. We mail your tickets as soon as 
possible, and at least ten days before 
performances. 

FOUR CONVENIENT WAYS TO 
BUY YOUR TICKETS 

1. YOU CAN BUY SEASON TICKETS 
ONLY BY MAIL, as described above, dur¬ 
ing a period generally from about eight 
weeks to four months before the Bowl 
season opens. For information, please 
write the Hollywood Bowl Season Ticket 
Department, P.O. Box 1951, Hollywood, 
California 90028. 

2. YOU CAN BUY SINGLE PERFORM¬ 
ANCE TICKETS BY MAIL. After season 
ticket orders are filled, single performance 
mail orders are filled next. 

3. YOU CAN BUY TICKETS AT THE 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL TICKET OFFICE. 
Tickets usually go on sale there in mid- 
June for the entire season. If you need 
ticket information, we can give you better 
service if you call between 9:00 and 10:00 
in the morning or after 2:30 in the after¬ 
noon. The number is 469-3151. 

4. YOU ALSO CAN BUY TICKETS AT 
195 TICKET OFFICES throughout the 
Southland. Bowl tickets usually go on sale, 
at box office prices, two weeks in advance 
of the performance at the 65 AUTOMO¬ 
BILE CLUBS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
OFFICES throughout the Southland. They 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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“Magic Valley” Tells the 
Story of Hollywood Bowl 


The fascinating story of Hollywood 
Bowl, world's largest natural amphithea¬ 
ter, will be told in “Magic Valley,” by 
John Orlando Northcutt, soon to be pub¬ 
lished by Joe R. Osherenko. 

Spanning half a century, the story will 
relate the early struggles to launch Sym¬ 
phonies Under the Stars and will depict 
in word and picture the development of 
this unique center of music and allied 
arts. 

Northcutt, who was Bowl publicity 
director for thirty years, collected a lot 
of notes to put into his book and has 
sprinkled through the pages anecdotes 
of conductors and artists, on and off 
stage. 

Hollywood Bowl, owned by the people 
of Los Angeles County, and operated by 
the non-profit Southern California Sym¬ 


phony-Hollywood Bowl Association, has 
been visited by more than seventeen mil¬ 
lion persons who attended summer con¬ 
certs and other Bowl events — or dropped 
in for a look at the premises. 

The pioneer effort to turn the sage- 
covered valley, once known as “Daisy 
Dell,” into a picturesque home of sym¬ 
phony music was called a joyous “Ad¬ 
venture in Neighborliness” by the dough¬ 
ty Artie Mason Carter, “mother” of Sym¬ 
phonies Under the Stars. 

A description of this community effort 
will be given in “Magic Valley, the Story 
of Hollywood Bowl.” Watch for it, in 
mid-September. It will be on sale in the 
Bowl’s Gift Shop and bookstores. It may 
be ordered now by mail, with the order 
form below. 


Please send me_copies of MAGIC VALLEY, THE STORY OF 

HOLLYWOOD BOWL at $4.00 each, including tax and mailing. My check 

payable to Osherenko Publishing Co., for $_is enclosed. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss_Phone_:_ 

Please Print Name 

Street_ 


City_State_Zip Code_ 

Please mail this order form with your check or money order to: Oshe¬ 
renko Publishing Co., 1011 So. Los Angeles St., Room 10, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90015. Your order will be mailed early in September. 


/!//? /) /Ti I • /) . 
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334 N. BEVERLY DR.. BEVERLY HILLS • 


HAS EVERYTHING’ 


935 BROXTON. WESTWOOD 
TUX & TAILS RENTAL & SALES • PROFESSIONAL UNIFORMS FOR MEN & WOMEN 
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For Your Information 


Pleasure plus convenience — a perfect 
evening at Hollywood Bowl. You can add 
to your enjoyment by taking advantage of 
these services designed for your con¬ 
venience. 

Reserved seats are available at the Bowl 
ticket office until after intermission. Prices: 
$6.00, 5.00, 3.50, 2.50, 2.00 and 1.50; 
General Admission is $1.00. A book of 18 
General Admission tickets — an $18 value 
— may be purchased for just $15. The 
tickets are good any night and may be 
used as scrip in exchange for reserved 
seats. For more information read "Just 
The Ticket" in this magazine. 

Convenient parking is provided for thou¬ 
sands of cars in lots adjacent to Holly¬ 
wood Bowl’s entrance. You also can re¬ 
serve parking on the Bowl grounds for 
$1.50 per night if you order tickets well 
in advance. 

Convenient bus transportation is offered 
by the Rapid Transit District. From all over 
the Los Angeles area, buses marked 
Hollywood Bowl bring you directs to the 
main ticket gate at the Bowl. Return 
buses await you at the Highland Avenue 
entrance. RTD runs a special Starliner 
shuttle service from Hollywood to the 
Bowl. For more information refer to the 
RTD page in this magazine or phone 
747-4455. 

Many Hollywood restaurants cater to 
Hollywood Bowl patrons. You may dine 
and park in Hollywood . . . then take a 
Yellow Cab to the Bowl. After the con¬ 
cert, Yellow Cabs are waiting to return 
you to your car — and you are on your 
way home, easily and conveniently. 

Or before the concert, enjoy patio 
dining — excellent buffet dinners at mod¬ 
erate prices, served in the attractive, 
canopy-covered Patio at Hollywood Bowl. 
The Patio Restaurant is open from 5:30 
to 8:30 p.m. on Bowl season nights 


throughout the summer, for your pleasure 
and convenience. 

Or plan to picnic — another delightful 
Hollywood Bowl tradition. Pack your 
basket and dine alfresco in any of the 
six garden-like picnic areas. Picnics also 
may be enjoyed in the Garden, Terrace, 
and other seating areas. 

Lost and Found. All lost articles found 
on concert nights can be claimed at the 
Gift Shop the next morning. Unclaimed 
articles are transferred to the Executive 
Offices and kept for thirty days. For in¬ 
formation, call HO 9-8171. 

First aid in case of illness or injury, 
please report to an usher who will escort 
you to the Registered Nurse at the First 
Aid Station. 

Enjoy your Hollywood Bowl — plan 
now to add convenience to the pleasure of 
music by starlight, for a perfect summer 
evening. 



Don't fight it 


Yellow 
Cab it! 

481-2345 

radio dispatched 


















LEGEND 

STARLIGHT SHUTTLE, 

LINE 40, OPERATES TO 
AND FROM THE BOWL ON 
CIRCUIT SHOWN IN GREY. 
■ PARKING AREAS 
▲ BUS STOPS 



LINES SERVING HOLLYWOOD BOWL 

©HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD SHUTTLE ©CRENSHAW • VINE • LA BREA 
©VENTURA BLVD. • HOLLYWOOD • ©LOS ANGELES • HOLLYWOOD • 
LOCKHEED • BURBANK VAN NUYS • PACOIMA 


© 


CONNECTING LINES 

HOLLYWOOD • GLENDALE • PASADENA 
FAIRFAX AVE. • HOLLYWOODLAND 
HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD 


You can travel to Symphonies Under the Stars and “Pops” Concerts on RTDs 
Starliner service. Starliners marked “Hollywood Bowl” arrive at the amphitheaters 
Main Entrance. This convenience gives you easy access to the Box Office and full 
use of moving sidewalks to your seat location. | Board Starliners along one of 
several direct lines or come via connecting RTD lines. These lines are shown on the 
map. | If you drive to Hollywood, park in one of the lots shown in black and board 
a Starliner Shuttle direct to the Bowl. That’s the smart way to avoid traffic. | For 
details on RTD service to Hollywood 

Bowl Phone 747-4455 or any RTD toll- UH I® (nMWW®®® ®®WIL 


free number in So. Calif. 






























































































































Choice 

Shrubs and Plants 

of all kinds. 

House Plants, 

bring in your Planters 

Large selection 

of garden tools and supplies. 

Fertilizers, Insecticides, 

Garden Pottery, 

Lawn mower, Power mower 

We deliver • Open Sunday 

Westwood Nursery 

276-9969 • 272-6034 
9786 West Pico Blvd. 
at Roxbury Drive 
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can be purchased both by club members 
and non-members. These Auto Club tickets 
give you immediate admission to the Bowl. 
They do not have to be exchanged at 
the box office before the performance. 

During the same period, tickets at box 
office prices are on sale at 125 MUTUAL 
THEATER TICKET AGENCIES, headquar¬ 
tered at the Southern California Music 
Company, 637 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles. Telephone 627-1248. Tickets for 
Bowl events also are on sale at all five 
WALLICHS MUSIC CITY STORES two 
weeks in advance. 

Your patronage not only is appreciated, 
it is among the most important reasons 
why we present the annual Hollywood 
Bowl season. But sometimes good things 
can be a problem — as when you and 
thousands of others all want to see the 
same attractions, even on the same night! 
Then tickets become scarce. At such times, 
we cannot quote ticket prices, because by 
the time you get to the ticket office, tickets 
at a given price might not be available. 
We sometimes even have difficulty an¬ 
swering all of your telephone calls. We 
try to handle these peak loads and regret 
that, even in the spacious Hollywood 
Bowl, there are just so many seats. 

Your understanding of these little known 
facts about tickets, your cooperation — 
and sometimes your patience — will help 
us provide convenient ticket service. 
Thank you for your patronage. We hope 
you return often. 

— Hollywood Bowl 
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In Memoriam 

Norman Williams, trumpet player with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, died Wednesday night, August 10, 1966. 

A member of the Philharmonic since 1946, Mr. Williams 
would have been fifty-seven years old next November. He had been a resident 
of Los Angeles for many years, and is survived by his widow, Evelyn. 
Born and educated in Duluth, Minnesota, Mr. Williams 
also played in radio and motion picture orchestras. 


1 university of southern California 

1 school of music 

Raymond 

Kendall, Dean 

FALL CONCERT SERIES 1966-67 

Oct. 23 

University Symphony Orchestra; Walter Ducloux, 
conductor, Gabor Rejto, cello soloist 

Nov. 6 

Faculty Chamber Music Recital; Alice Ehlers, 
harpsichord, Eudice Shapiro, violin, Ingolf Dahl, 

Nov. 13 

Trojan Symphonic Band: William A. Schaefer, 
conductor 

Nov. 20 

University Symphony Orchestra; Walter Ducloux. 
conductor, Ronald Romm, trumpet soloist 

Nov. 20 

University Symphony Orchestra; Walter Ducloux. 
conductor, Sanford Schonbach, viola soloist 


University Concert Choir and Symphony Orchestra; 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 9 
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ZUBIN MEHTA, Music Director 


LAWRENCE FOSTER, Assistant Conductor 

1st VIOLIN 

David Frisina 

Concert Master 
Varoujan Kodjian 
Assistant Concert Master 

John Coppin 
Otis Igelman 
George Kast 
Irving Geller 
Manuel Newman 
Mark Kramer 
Glenn Swan 
William Heffernan 
Albert Karmazyn 
Lily Mahler 
Myrtle Beach 
Tze-Koong Wang 
Richard Leshin 
Howard Coif 

2nd VIOLIN 
Harold Dicterow 
Principal 
Jeanne Aiken 
Robert Korda 
Jack Gootkin 
Clarence Schubring 
Fred Broders 
Viola Wasterlain 
Janet Delancey 
Roy Tanabe 
Barbara Durant 
Charlotte Motley 
Kenneth Yerke 
Noel Brunet 
Olga Mitana 
Michael Nutt 

VIOLA 

Sanford Schonbach 
Jan Hlinka 
Armand Roth 
Samuel Boghossian 
Irving Manning 
Anita Stein 
George Szende 
Sidney Fagatt 
George Serulnic 
Edward Tetzloff 
Charles Lorton 
Leroy Collins 

CELLO 
Kurt Reher 
Nino Rosso 
E. Vance Beach 
Edwin Geber 
Ray Kelley 


JAYE RUBANOFF, Manager JAMES 


Karl Rossner 
Phyllis Ross 
Wladyslaw Przybyla 
Gabriel Jellen 
Henry Alberti 
Beverly Lauridsen 
Don Cole 

BASS 

Richard Kelley, Sr. 
Harold Brown 
Elmer Heintzelman 
William Torello 
Richard D. Kelley, Jr. 
Frank Granato 
Milton Nadel 
Tom Pedrini III 
Emilio de Palma 
Arni Heiderich 


FLUTE 

George Drexler 
Roland Moritz 
Roger Stevens 
Louise Di Tullio 

PICCOLO 
Louise Di Tullio 

OBOE 

Bert Gassman 
Donald Muggeridge 
Barbara Winters 
William Kosinski 

ENGLISH HORN 
William Kosinski 

CLARINET 

Kalman Bloch 
Merritt Buxbaum 
Michele Bloch 
Franklyn Stokes 

BASS CLARINET 
Franklyn Stokes 

Eb CLARINET 
Merritt Buxbaum 

BASSOON 
Frederick Moritz 
Walter Ritchie 
David Breidenthal 
Fred Dutton 


GUTHRIE, Director of Youth Concerts 

CONTRA BASSOON 

Fred Dutton 

HORN 

Sinclair Lott 
Wayne Barrington 

Alternate First 

Ralph Pyle 
George Price 
Hyman Markowitz 

TRUMPET 
Robert Di Vail 
Irving Bush 
Tom Stevens 
Norman Williams 

TROMBONE 
Robert Marsteller 
Byron Peebles 
Miles Anderson 
Charles Bovingdon 

TUBA 

Roger Bobo 

TYMPANI 

William Kraft 

PERCUSSION 
Walter Goodwin 
Charles Delancey 
Forrest Clark 

HARP 

Stanley Chaloupka 
Paula Schertzinger 

PIANO 

Shibley Boyes 

LIBRARIAN 

Sune Johnson 

PERSONNEL MGR. 

Joseph Fishman 

STAGE MANAGER 

George Coble 














This matter deserves your full-time attention. 


Or ours. 


If you’d like to devote all your time 
to your investments — but can’t — 
Bank of America’s Investment 
Management Service can help you. 
We have the financial specialists 
who can recognize important devel¬ 
opments and make the right move 
at the right time. If you’d like to 
put your portfolio under expert, 
full-time surveillance—whether it’s 


stocks, bonds, real estate or other 
investments — we’ll gladly explain 
how our Investment Management 
Service can help you. For com¬ 
plete information contact our Trust 
Department through your near¬ 
est branch of Bank of America. 

BANK OF AMERICA 
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